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These ‘ strikers,” who will neither work them- 





"Notwithstanding the rapid increase in circulation 
» of The Sunday School Times Scholars’ Quarterly, 
“Within the past eighteen months, this gain has by 
been made at the expense of “ The Sunday 
q Times Weekly Lesson Leaf.” On the con- 

r, the latter has nearly doubled in circulation 
n that period. 




























Because clergymen ‘are rigorously excluded from 
grounds and buildings of Girard College, it by no 
8 follows that thorough and systematic religious 
ction is shut out from that institution. Chris- 
influences prevail there, and services of Chris- 
tian Worship are regular and well conducted. As an 
tion of the sort of preaching they have in 
‘that college, we publish on another page a sermon 
/Pieached before its students by one of the Chris- 
laymen of this city, who frequently addresses 
a. The simplicity, and the attractive style, of 
presentation of gospel truth will commend it to 
& layman who, in some neighborhood school- 
or city mission chapel, would point the one 
Salvation to sinners, who need‘ to hear it in 
nest and most direct manner. Thereby the 

























truth, as preached to the Girard College students, 
may reach many others, in fields not less important 
and hopeful. 


A French inspector of primary instruction has 
published a little book, calling attention to various 
popular errors, which he has discovered in French 
educational works and in teachers’ examination papers. 
His list of these errors isa long and a queer one. 
It includes the calling of a whale, a‘“‘fish;” of a 
potato, a “root;’’ of mercury, “ quicksilver;” and 
the speaking of the goose as “silly,” and of the ass 
as ‘‘stupid.” It isa good work which Monsieur Tarnier 
has undertaken; but we fear he will not accomplish 
all he hopes to by one edition of his book. We 
doubt if the average school-boy will, after this, feel 
really complimented when he is called ‘a goose” or 
“an ass” by his companions; or if every Sunday- 
school teacher will feel sure that the “whale” which 
swallowed Jonah was not a “great fish.” Now that 
there has been a beginning in this line, we shall be 
glad to see it followed up. There might, to advan- 
tage, be an American edition of Monsieur Tarnier’s 
book, with additions suited to our peculiarities. It 
would be well to mention, among other popular 
errors, the idea that a boy looks manly with a cigar 
in his mouth ; that when he is eighteen years of age, 
he is too old to be in the Sunday-school ; that a person, 
young or old, is to be judged by his dress, or by his 
reputed wealth ; that it is possible to be a good teacher 
without hard study; that it is safe to use wine, as a 
beverage, moderately ; that “ common honesty’ is a 
high enough standard for anybody ; and so on with 
a long list of errors which are as harmful as they are 
popular. 


There was never a time when the geography of a 
series of Bible lessons was of more importance than 
in the current studies of Paul’s missionary travels. 
The chief interest, as well as the chief value, of these 
lessons is lost if no note is taken of the route passed 
over by the first Christian missionaries, and of the 
places visited by them. Every superintendent and 
every teacher ought to become familiar with the 
geography of each lesson, and be able to explain and 
illustrate it to the scholars. There should be a wall 
map in each school room, or separate class room,—in 
the primary-class room as well as every other,—for 
reference during the review, or other general lesson 
exercises. But in addition to this reference map, 
there should be a blackboard in each room, and a 
slate, or card, or slip of paper in each class, for out- 
line map drawing in explanation of the lesson of the 
day. There is a great advantage in sketching a map 
before the eyes of the scholars. It fastens the atten- 
tion, and brings out more vividly the points illustrated. 
It shows with greater distinctness the relative position 
of places mentioned. This outline map drawing may 
be of the rudest character, within the attainment of 
all. The starting-point of Paul at any given period 
in his history may be noted by a chalk point or 
pencil dot. The next place visited by him may be 
similarly indicated, in its proper direction from the 
other. Rivers or mountains Or a coast line, in the 
vicinity, may be sketched in the most primitive 
manner. All thisshould be done without any book or 
map at hand for reference. Until the superintendent 
or teacher can do it in this way, he is unprepared 





with hislesson. It would be well for him to test himself 


? 





thus before going to the school. In the class, the 
scholars themselves might well be asked to have a 
part in the map sketching. On their class slates, or 
on slips of paper, they can give a rude outline which 
will both evidence their knowledge of the lesson 
geography, and fix in their minds a new understand- 
ing of it. Of course, all this Bible geography is to 
be counted subordinate and incidental to the spiritual 
teachings and uses of the lessons; but'it is an import- 
ant incident inits way. If God deemed it best tomake 
a record of the journeys taken and the places visited 
by Paul and Barnabas, we ought to deem it worth 
our while to find out where those places are, and to 
become reasonably familiar with the country traversed 
by the apostles whose history we are studying. We 
do not study the Bible for the purpose of learning 
its geography ; but we cannot comprehend the teach- 
ings of the travels it records without a fair knowl- 
edge ofits geography. That knowledge every teacher 
should feel bound to have and to use. 





DENYING A CHILD WISELY. 


One of the hardest and one of the most impor- 
tant things in the training of a loved child is to deny 
him that which he longs for, and which we could 
give to him, but which he had better not have. It 
is very pleasant to gratify a child. There is real en- 
joyment in giving to him what he asks for, when we 


can do it prudently. But wise withholding is quite as © 


important as generous giving in the proper eare of a 
child. : 

Next to starving a child, the unkindest treatment 
of him is to give him everything he asks for. Every 
parent recognizes this truth within certain limits, 
and therefore refuses an open razor or a cup of poison 
to a child who cries for it. But the breadth and the 
full significance of the principle involved are not 
commonly accepted as they should be. A child 
ought to be denied many things which in themselves 
are harmless, It is an injury to him to always have 
at the table the dishes which he likes best; to have 
uniformly the cut or the portion which he prefers; 
to have every plaything which his parents can afford 
to him to dress—evén within their means—just as 
he wants to; and to go, with them, where and when 
he pleases. That child who has never a legitimate 
desire ungratified is poorly fitted for the duties and 
the trials of every-day life in the world. He does 
not, indeed, enjoy himself now as he might hope to 
through a different training. It is sadly to a parent's 
discredit when a child can truly say, “ My father, or 
my mother, never denied me any pleasure which it 
was fairly in his, or her, power to bestow.” 

.It is because of the evil results of not wisely deny- 
ing the little ones that an only child is in so many 
instances spoken of as a spoiled child. There is but 
one to give to in that household, He can haye just 


so much more than if there were half a dozen chil- _ 


dren to share it; and commonly he gets it all. 
Parents give to him freely; so do grandparents, and 
uncles and aunts. He hardly knows what self-denial 
or want is. His very fullness palls upon him. It is 
not easy to surprise him with an unexpected pleas- 
ure. He not only grows selfish and exacting, 
but he lacks all the enjoyment which comes of the 
occasional gratification of a desire which has been 
long felt without the expectation of its being speed- 


ily met. It is ays no means’ wecersaty is an only 
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child should be thus spoiled in training. Some of 
the best trair:d children in the world have been 
only children. Many a parent.is more faithful and 
discreet in securing to his or her only child the benefits 
of self-dénial than is many another with half a dozen 
children to care for. But whether there be one 
child or more in the family, the lesson of wise denial 
is alike important to the young, and the responsi- 
bility of its teaching should be recognized by the 
parent. 

Few of us older persons can have everything we 
want, everything that love can give, everything that 
money can buy. Most of us have many reasonable 
wishes ungratified, many moderate desires unfilled. 
We have to get along without a great many things 
which others have, and which we would like. It is 
probable that our children will be called to similar 
experiences when they must finally shift for them- 
selves, They ought to be in training for this now. 
It is largely the early education which gives one 
proper control over himself and his desires. If in 
childhood one is taught to deny himself, to yield 
gracefully much that he longs for, to enjoy the little 
that he cap have, in spite of the lack of a great deal 
which he would like to have, his will be an easier and 
a happier lot, when he comes to the realities of ma- 
turer life, than would be possible if, as a child, he 
had only to express a reasonable wish, to have it 
promptly gratified. For this reason it is that men 


who were the children of the rich are so often at a 


disadvantage, in the battle of every-day life, ‘with 
those who have come up from comparative poverty. 
The wealth of their parents so freely at their disposal, 
increased the number of wants which they now think 
must be gratified; and their pampering in childhood 
so enervated them for the struggles and endurances 
which are, at the best, a necessity in ordinary busi- 
ness pursuits, that they are easily distanced by those 
who were in youth disciplined through enforced 
self-denial, and made strong by enduring hardness, 
and by finding contentment witha little. It is a 
great pity that the full and free gifts of a loving 
parent should prove a hindrance to a child’s happi- 
ness, @ barrier to his success in life; that the very 
abundance of the parent’s giving should tend to the 
child’s poverty and unhappiness! Yet this state 
of things is in too many instances an undeniable 
fact. 

Children of ‘the present day—especially children 
of parents in comfortable worldly circumstances—are 
far more likely than were their fathers and mothers 
to lack lessons of self-denial. The standard of living 
is very different now from a generation since. There 
were few parents in any community in this country 
thirty years ago who could buy whatever they wanted 
for their children; or, indeed, for themselves. There 
was no such freeness of purchases for children, for 
the table, for the house or the household, as is now 
common on every side, Children then did not expect 
a new suit of clothes every few months. Often they 
had old ones made over for them from those of their 
parents or of their elder brothers and sisters. A 
present from the toy-shop or bookstore was a rarity 
in those days. There was not much choosing by chil- 
dren what they would eat as they sat down at the 
family table. There was still less of planning by 
them for a summer journey with their parents to a 
mountain or sea-side resort. Self-denial, or more or 
less of privation, came as a necessity to almost every 
child in our younger days. But how different now! 
The influence of the inflated currency and of the ficti- 
tious values, which followed on our civil war, has 
been scarcely less pernicious over the children in their 
homes, than over young men who started business 
in the days of wild speculation, or over workmen 
who have come to think that the standard of their 
wages must be what they desire, rather than what 
their employers can afford to pay them. 

The average child of the past ten or fifteen years 
has received more presents and more indulgences 
from his parents in any oné year of his life 
than the average child of a generation before 








received in all the years of his childhood. Because 
of this new standard, the child of to-day expects 
new things, as a matter of course; he asks for 
them, in the belief that he will receive them. 
In consequence of their abundance he sets a 
smaller value upon them severally. It is not 
possible that he should think as highly of any one 
new thing, out of a hundred coming to him in rapid 
succession, as he would of the only gift of an entire 
year. A boy of now-a-days can hardly prize his new 
velocipede, after all the other presents he has 
received, as his father prized a little wagon made of 
a raisin-box with wheels of ribbon-blocks, which was 
his only treasure in the line of locomotion. A little 
girl cannot have as profound enjoyment in her 
third wax doll of the year, with eyes which open 
and shut, as her mother had with her one clumsy 
doll of stuffed rags or of painted wood. A new 
child’s book was a wonder a generation since; it is 
now hardly more to one of our children than the 
evening paper is to the father of the family. It is now 
hard work to give a new sensation—or, at all events, 
to make a permanent impression—by the bestowal 
of a gift of any sort on a child: It would be far 
easier to surprise and to impress many a child by re- 
fusing to give to him what he asked for and expected ; 
and that treatment would be greatly to his advan- 
tage. 
It is every parent’s duty to deny a child many 
things which he wants; to teach him that he must 
get. along without a great many things which seem 
very desirable ; to train him to self-denial and endur- 
ance, at the table, in the play-room ; with compan- 
ions, and away from them. Whatever else he has, 
he ought not to lack this training. What provision 
in this direction is made for the children in your 
family ? 





THE OUTLOOK IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 


Extremes meet, and nowhere more conspicuously 
than in the Anglican establishment. The active 
elements in that body are the very High Church and 
the very Low Church wings. The Ritualists and the 
Evangelicals adopt, in many particulars, the same 
methods of procedure. With doctrines more at 
variance than those which separate most denomina- 
tions from each other, they alike rely upon street 
preaching, hospital and school work, free seats in 
churches, and the establishment of orphanages, soup- 
houses, reading-rooms, and all sorts of parish organi- 
zations. Occasionally they coincide even in doc- 
trine. The most ritualistic of the English Ritual- 
ists—a man beside whom Mr. Mackonochie and Dr. 
Littledale, and Mr. Tooth seem rather moderate in 


their views—is a certain Rev. J. Leicester Lyne, who’ 


some time since assumed the title of “ Father Igna- 
tius” and the function of restorer of the Benedictine 
order of monks in the English Church. In the Black 
Mountains of Wales, remote from railway or high- 
way, he has built a monastery and collected a broth- 
erhood, who till the farm and chant the offices in the 
fashion of five hundred years ago. But. Father 
Ignatius occasionally preaches in a London hall, 
using the simplest of services, and singing Mr. 
Sankey'’s songs to the accompaniment of the tradi- 
tional cabinet organ. Lately he has been engaged 
in a little dispute with some of his fellow High 
Churchmen, who are inclined to question the sound- 
ness of his orthodoxy as measured by “Catholic” 
standards. He is charged with saying that salva- 
tion comes through faith in Christ alone,and not 
through the sacraments of the church. This charge 
the cowled and tonsured monk, ten centuries behind 
the times, accepts with pleasure, and permits his 
spokesman, “ Brother Henry, O. 8S. B.,” to lay down 
his platform as follows:-‘‘ What the reverend Father 
saysis simply what any Christian teacher would say: It 
is Christ that saves, not the church, but the church 
has to preach this great salvation. That, where the 
sacraments cannot be had, faith in the Lord Jesus 
ought to enable the believer to do without them. 


| whom Mr. Moody or Mr. Earle would not be unwil- 





Where they may be had, the believer will, of course, 
gratefully and lovingly use them. The Father was. 
simply, on the occasion referred to, pointing out the 
fact that ordinances must not be put in the place of 
Christ.” This doctrine is entirely acceptable to the 
Methodist, the Baptist, or the Presbyterian. In 
point of fact, the superior of the order of St. Bene- 
dict is a pretty successful revivalist, and one with 


ling to join hands, 

The most striking indication of a practical work- 
ing union between the extremes in the Church of 
England is to be found in their recent course as 
regards disestablishment. The whole High Church 
party is actively organizing for the severance ot 
church and state, and the nonconformists hardly 
equal its members in zeal and industry toward this 
end. Both oppose an establishment on grounds of 
right and of policy—of right, because God’s church 
should not dangle at the end of a monarch’s sceptre; 
and of policy, because, on the one hand, the noncon- 
formists are taxed for the-support of doctrines they 
disbelieve, and on the other because the Ritualists 
dislike the spectacle of police-officers in their chan- 
cels and hatchets in their confession-boxes. The 
Rev. Mr. Mackonochie, the celebrated and oft-de- 
posed curate of St. Albans, London, has a long 
article in a recent number of The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, favoring disestablishment, in which he makes 
a strong case of inefficiency and tyranny against the 
state-protected Church of England, and does not 
hesitate to intimate that John Wesley was consid- 
erably the superior, in piety and in wisdom, of those 
who drove him from his ecclesiastical home. 

This consolidation of the friends of disestablish- 
ment is important.. They have a hard task before 
them; English prejudice is strong for existing insti- 
tutions, and a vast money interest is opposed to them. 
But the Ritualists, like their Roman prototypes, are 
both shrewd and persistent. They give up no ground 
once gained, and in activity and zeal they take a 
front place. Between the two extremes, it is pretty 
safe to say that the stupid old days of the Church of 
England are over. It is no longer enough for a 
minister to read through the morning service every 
Sunday, and courteously preside at dinner-tables the 
rest of the week. Between Father Ignatius and the 
Rev. J. C. Ryle, for instance, the Rev. Creamcheese 
gets little mercy. Each dislikes the other’s doctrines, 
but neither believes that the contemplative element in 
religion should swallow up the active. Disestab- 
lishment itself no longer seems remote; and many 
lesser reforms, looking toward the introduction of 
the Church-of-England system to the working life of 
the British people, are already achieved. 








NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


—_—@——— 


It is undoubtedly true that no one edition of the Bible 
yet published supplies all the helps to study which could 
conveniently be given, and which would serve the average 
Sunday-school teacher in his studies. It is also true that 
one step toward securing improvements is to suggest them. 
Therefore it is that we give place with pleasure to this 
suggestion from a reader in Logan County, Ohio: 


My attention has been interested particularly in the ‘‘ Notes on 
Open Letters,” where the editor says that his opinion is solicited 
concerning the best Bible for use by Sunday-school teachers. 
And in connection with this subject, I wish to solicit thy atten- 
tion to and interest in a feature that I very much desire to se 
added to some of these Bibles—a feature which would be of great 
accommodation to me and many such as myself, and which I 
think would add much to the value of such books, for multitudes, 
who wish to be correct in pronunciation ; I mean that they should 
be printed with the pronunciation of all the difficult words and 
proper names of persons and places indicated in the text, just as 
the text of the lesson is printed in the “ Scholars’ Quarterly.” 
Please to agitate the subject, or at least call attention to it. I 
believe there is a Bible thus printed, or in print now ; but it is nob 
a reference Bible and has none of the helps of a teacher's Bible, 
therefore it does not answer. 


From Mt. Carmel, Illinois, comes this request : 
Please inform me through The Sunday School Times, of the best 
work giving a history of the heathen gods; its price not to exceed 
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> $2.00 or $2.50 per copy; and please say where such a work can 
pe had. 
To give a history of all the gods of all the heathen 
would require a vast library. They number many mil- 
lions. A mere enumeration of them would be impossible 
jn a volume of the size indicated. A convenient manual 
exhibiting the gods of the ancient Greeks and Romans, is 
Dr. William Smith’s “Smaller Classical Dictionary,” pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers, New York, in their “ Stu- 
dent’s Series,” at $2.00. A work which covers more 
ground, including a mention of the principal divinities of 
the heathen world, together with much other valuable 
information, is Dr. Brewer's “ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable,” published by Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, 596 Broad- 
way, New York. We do not remember its cost; but we 
think it isfrom $3.00 to $4.00. Among prominent works 
on other religions, including those of idolaters, are 
Maurice’s “ Religions of the World,” and James Freeman 
Clarke’s ‘Ten Great Religions.” 





One of our English subscribers, who evidently watches 

closely the pages of The Sunday School Times, and who 

-. occasionally sends to us a note of its typographical errors, 

even in pt{&ctuation, has this correction to make of a 
statement not long ago ascribed to him in these columns: 
Lancaster, England, June 17, 1877. 

On page 338 of The Sunday School Times, you copy a short 

letter from me, wherein it is said that I send away The Sunday 

School Times the Sunday after I receive it. This is either a slip 

of the pen on my part, or a misprint. I said, or should have said, 

“Monday,” not “Sunday.” Ido not post papers on Sunday, nor 

on Saturday for Sunday delivery, as I wish to avoid giving the 

letter-sorters any Sunday work to do. This letter, though written 
on Sunday, is not dropped into letter-box until Monday. 
Your FRIEND IN LANCASTER. 

We cheerfully give place to this correction. Our under- 
standing of the letter in question was that our Lancaster 
friend sent off his copy of The Times in season for use on 
the following Sunday ; hence, ofcourse, that it was started 
some days before then. ‘We are glad he is so considerate 
of the “letter-sorters.” We hope he will not overwork 
himself, writing letters of correction on Sunday, 

Among the many proofs submitted to us that the use of 
“The Scholars’ Quarterly” promotes study on the part of 
the scholars, and necessitates it on the teacher’s part, we 
quote a letter received from a lady teacher in Central New 
York. She says: 

My class of six girls, about fifteen years of age, are supplied with 
“The Scholars’ Quarterly’ and like it very much, and other 

~ elasses in our school are calling for it. Teachers feel the need of a 

_ Key to the “ Quarterly ;” that is, something that will answer the 

_ questions on the home readings and marginal references without 

~ go much labor and research. Teachers cannot always take time to 
trace out the lesson so as to be ready on every point; and some- 

», thing in their possession giving at once a ready reply to each 
question would insure to them confidence, and make every teacher 

call for the “Quarterly.” If you can send me anything that will 

_ do this, please do so without delay, and I can assure you that every 
teacher in our school will then want the “Quarterly” for the 

_ class, and the Key for the teacher. I saw and talked with one 

* teacher to-day who said, “If I could get something with the 

‘Quarterly’ that would answer every question correctly, giving 

~ the reference and the necessary instruction to teachers who have 

not the time to trace out all those answers, I would send for 

it for my class at once; but I cannot always have time to 

get the answers to those difficult questions, though I do think the 

*Quarterly’ is splendid,” You understand what I want, Send it 
if you can. 

The only Key to “The Scholars’ Quarterly ” which we 
know of isthe Bible. Zhatcontains answers toall the ques- 
tions on home readings and marginal references. Every 
scholar who finds out the answers must find them there. 

_ Any teacher can find them in the same place. We do not 
think that teachers would be the gainers by giving less 
time to Bible study every week than their scholars give. 
are glad that the use.of “The Scholars’ Quarterly ’’ 
_‘Recessitates study. We are sure that in the long run 
2 ers who take time to look out the answers will be the 
not only from the knowledge acquired, but by 
very act of studying. The better way is to find a little 
| “time for study every day in the week. By this course the 
“home readings and marginal references can all be examined 
With a slight demand upon the time of each day. Ifa 
~ Wacher could get along with her class with less work than 
“The Scholars’ Quarterly ” calls for, it would not be as well 
either for teachers or scholars. The truth is, the teacher who 
has Written to us, and the other teachers of whom she 
" Speaks, are learning through the aid of a new lesson help that 
they need to study more each week if they would keep 
lead of their scholars. We are glad that they have 
Made this discovery. There is but one right way of meet- 
@ the difficulty. They must find the time for Bible 
and use it wisely. 




























THE PLACE OF BIOGRAPHY IN DEVO.- 
TIONAL READING. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


The Rev. Joseph Cook in a recent lecture called atten- 
tion to books as helps to devotional exercises. Of course 
he placed the Bible first. After the Bible he named a 
number of other books which he had found excellent, by 
no means, however, exhausting the list. Indeed, his inten- 
tion was merely to indicate here and there one which is 
representative of a class, and leave people to fill up the 
catalogue from their own experience. While there are a 
few volumes which will always maintain their places on 
the shelf in the Christian’s oratory, there are others 
which suit certain phases of soul life, and which, having 
done their office, will linger pleasantly in the memory, 
though they may never be read again. Among these 
we may include many tracts, sketches and volumes of 
poetry, of which the feeling is pure and true, while still 
not sustained by any deep undercurrent of strength. It 
rests and pleases for the time, like a song outpoured from 
a summer tree; but it does not uplift and bear the spirit on, 
as the exultant strains of the loftier poets do. 

Speaking of biography, I remember that I once had a 
very decided aversion to the religious memoir. It was 
enough for me to see on the title-page of a book that it 
contained the life and letters of a godly minister or mis- 
sionary, to make me avoid it at once. The antipathy 
dated back to girlish days, when the dullest Sunday-school 
books were sure to be the lives of the saints. I have 
learned to choose eagerly, in mature years, those books 
which set forth how men and women have borne them- 
selves in the conflicts of earthly experience; and the favor- 
ites at present among my most dearly treasured volumes 
are biographies, because they have done most for me. 
Still, I think there are two sorts of biography, between 
which there is a great gulf fixed. There is one variety, in 
which delicately conscientious souls are, so to speak, 
stripped of the flesh, and exposed to the view of a shud- 
dering world. All the morbid introspection to which they 
were driven, in their hours of weariness, by the devil or 
dyspepsia, or both in one, is abstracted with painful 
minuteness of detail from the diaries in which they kept 
the record of their torments. All their honest and’as well 
their strangely self-satisfied and prideful confessions of 
dreadful sins and temptations are chronicled, and the effect 
on the sympathetic reader is that of a nightmare of 
horrors. Now, it cannot much benefit any one to feed on 
such mental diet as this, be it everso highly flavored with 
pious meditations and aspirations ; and it can work only 
evil to natures which are subjective and sentimental, and 
preordained to the worship of pains and penalties. Many 
a romantic young woman has been so influenced by the 
reading of these mortifying evidences of human failure, 
which she has erroneously supposed to be marks of pecu- 
liar sanctification, that she has deliberately set out to make 
herself as miserable as possible, by way of imitation. Of 
all such books, however well intended, and however beau- 
tiful the subjects may really have been in their living, the 
best use for busy people now, is to make a bonfire. Light 
is the need of the world, and books that scatter gloom 
are in its way. If they do not minister to the crying 
wants of humanity in one fashion, let them do it in 
another. 

There are, fortunately, a great many books of biography 
which have no remotest connection with those mentioned 
above. The number of them, too, is increasing. Authors 
have learned to shun the faults of eulogy on the one 
hand, and of too much unimportant material in the shape 
of letters and journais on the other, and they seem now to 
be writing men’s lives on the old Bible plan. They give 
the life as it was, not surrounding it with a painted 
halo, and not toning it down with imaginary shadow. 
Faults and defeats and sins they tell of; and while 
these are necessarily and properly subordinate, else the 
person has no right to this apotheosis, they do not leave 
them out altogether. And they dwell, as they ought, on 
the grand victories and glories of the man and woman, in 
the years of their mortality. They let us see what they did, 
and the steps which led up to their doing. They introduce 
us to the friends with whom these strong souls took 
counsel, and we walk and falk, in this good society, until 
we belong to it. Shutting up the Life of Sara Coleridge, of 
F. W. Robertson, or Norman MacLeod, or Charles Kingsley, 
is like leaving a house where you have been well and cordially 
entertained. You want to go there again, you have gained 
by your visit ; you are the richer in thought, the stronger in 
heart, for the company you have kept; you have been 
started on new trains of reading; you have learned to prize 
more highly and truly the advantages for spiritual growth 





better, and turn with a new inspiration of hope to the still 
hour, when, by day or by night, you can be alone to com- 
mune with God. 

The reading of such volumes is as valuable to you as 
the reading of the biographies which are so freely given in 
the Scriptures. They are full of suggestiveness. They are 
tonic, magnetic. They take you away from the low ma- 
larial plains, and set you high on the breezy table-lands of 
life. Therefore you cannot better expend your money than 
in buying, nor your time than in studying, the frankly 
given records of people who, in whatever place or 
station, have made earth happier, have added to its wealth, 
and have left the community where they lived to mourn 
their loss, ; 

I do not suppose that such books as the lately published 
“ Life of Thomas Edward, a Scotch naturalist,” can justly 
be mentioned with those of which I have been talking. 
And yet, when I read, with eyes sometimes tear-dimmed, 
of the lonely childhood of that man, of his long unre- 
warded, heroic, and most pathetic devotior to one pursuit, 
of his stubborn fidelity to an ideal, and his unquestioned in- 
tegrity, I felt that, in every Sunday-school library, where 
boys and girls were growing toward Christian manhood and 
womanhood, Thomas Edward’s life ought to have its 
niche. They who contribute by their faith, or their 
patience, or their industry, to the sum total of our knowl- 
edge, of our hope, or of our delight, and by whoiff the world 
is enriched, are entitled to our gratitude. It is goed for 
us to be impressed with the thought of the virtues that 
often flourish in obscure places. Not they alone who are 
set before the eyes of their fellows, whose doings are con- 
spicuous, and who have perforce a trumpet sounded before 
them, are always the bravest and the best. Most unkingly 
of kings was the vacillating, timid, and ungrateful Jeho- 
ram, of whom our scholars have been studying; and one 
excellent purpose has been served, if they have noted the 
contrast between prince and prophet in all royal and un- 
royal qualities. In the vivid lines of the Bible, every 
trait of every life which is in any way representative, 
comes clearly and boldly out on the canvas. 

It may be that some who read this have never taken 
much thought on the subject of devotional reading. Asa 
rule, woman are fonder than men of books which are 
reflective and spiritual, because women have usually more 
time than men to give to spiritual culture. Since the 
religious life needs for its proper growth all sweet and 
sympathetic influences, just as the physical, moral, and 
intellectual life are dependent upon congenial conditions, it 
is well for us all to study what treatment will make it 
robust and energetic, and adopt it. There are too many 
meagre Christians. 





IF I ONLY HAD! 


BY RUFUS W. CLARK, D.D. 


A man who had the care of a railroad bridge, had opened 
the draw to allow a vessel to pass through; from some 
unexplained cause, he neglected to raise the signal, to 
notify approaching trains. Just as the vessel had passed 
through, a train came around the curve at full speed to- 
wards the bridge. The man saw at a glance the fearful 
disaster that nothing human could prevent. In a moment, 
the train, with its living freight, plunged into the river. 
The man, frantic with horror, ran from the scene, exclaim- 
ing, “If I only had!” . His reason was dethroned, and he 
was taken to the asylum, where, it is said, he walks to 
and fro in the halls, repeating in tones of the deepest dis- 
tress, “If I only had!” 

A youth, who had been instructed in a Sabbath school, 
left, as too many young men do, at the age of sixteen or 
seventeen, thinking that he was too old to be under the 
restraints and teachings of the school. Erelong he fell 
into the company of evil companions, and was first led to 
disregard the Sabbath, a sin the power of which is fearful 
in weakening every good principle and shattering the 
moral nature. He was enticed to the haunts of vice, and 
easily yielded to temptation. He broke away from the 
restraints of home, withdrew altogether from Christian 
society, and gradually went. down into the vortex of vice 
and misery. Here he seemed powerless to resist the 
allurements of sin, or the terrible consequences of trans- 
gression, All he could say was, “If I only had listened 
to the warnings of my Sunday-school ‘teacher! If I only 
had improved one of my lost opportunities! But it is too 
late. I am in the grasp of this fearful vortex. Its 
waters rush more swiftly every hour. The circles grow 
narrower. Above me is the blue sky, with its stars of 
hope, but they shine not for me. I must go down into 
the dark, fathomless abyss!” 

How many young men favored with early religious 
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fallen victims to intemperance, who, at last, in the bitter- your scholars. If those around you do not admire your 
ness of their anguish, have exclaimed, “If I only had voice, let them sing louder and drown it. Children are not 
refused the first cup that was presented to me!” | critical about tones and quality. If the one who takes 
Last evening a stranger entered my study, and said, them to green pastures stands aloof while others wander 
“Bxcuse me, sir, for intruding upon you, but I wish to along the river of song, will not the little ones stay with 
make a promise to you. : I thought-if I came and made | you, rather than go down to the sweet waters? 
the promise to you, I should keep it.” He was a fine- | Lead them in reading, keeping close watch that you are 
looking and well-dressed young man, and bore-all the indi- abreast of the school. In prayer-time, bow the head, but 
cations of high intelligence and morality. He remarked donot become so absorbed in devotion that you are blissfully 
that he had frequently attended my church, occupying a unconscious of their irreverence. There is a greater power 


‘twelve and fourteen months, 


seat in the gallery. 

After extending to him a cordial welcome, [ learned 
that he was a son of pious parents, who were members of 
the church, and that in his youth he was a member of a 
Sabbath school. Asking him what promise he wished to 
make to me he said: “I am a drunkard, and I wish to 


~ promise you that I will drink no more liquor for two or 


three years. I. am just recovering from the delirium 
tremens, and now am trembling from the effects of the 
attack.” He added that, for several years, he had, at 
times, become intoxicated, and then he would abstain for 
Some time since, he 
promised a friend that he would abstain a year, and he 
kept his promise, and then fell. The first glass, he said, 
broke him down; and then he went on drinking, until he 
was prostrated by the delirium tremens; and the exhaus- 
tion consequent upon that fearful state would bring him 
to his‘senses, and lead him to form resolutions of amend- 
ment. I urged him to promise never to touch another 
glass; to begin entirely a new life; to give his heart to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and trust in him to deliver him 
from the power of his fearful appetite. Icould not per- 
suade him to make the promise for life, and asked him 
then how long he would abstain. He replied, “Three 
years.” “Well, keep that,” said I, “and we will then 
make it thirty years.” He also promised to attend church 
with his family, and to associate with those who would 
lead him in the paths of virtue. 

To-day I called at his house, and found him with his 
wife and three little children. He reiterated his promises, 
which the Lord alone can enable him to keep. In the 
hours of his deep wretchedness, as he described them to me, 
when subject to the horrors of the delirium tremens, he 
could ery out, “ Jf I only had refused the first glass!” 


Would that the warning uttered by Charles Lamb 


might reach the ears of every youth! “The waters have 
gone over me. But out of the black depths, could I be 
heard, I would cry out to all those who have but set a 
foot in the perilous flood. Could the youth to whom the 
flavor of his first wine is delicious as the opening scenes of 
life, look into my desolation, and be made to understand what 
a dreary thing it is when a man shall feel himself going 
down a precipice with open eyes and a passive will—to 
see his destruction and have no power to stop it, and yet 


“feel it all the way emanating from himself: to see all god- 


liness emptied out of him, and yet not able to forget a 
time when it was otherwise; to bear about the piteous 
spectacle of his own ruin,—could he see my fevered eye, 
feverish with the last night’s drinking, and feverishly 
looking for to-night’s repetition of the folly; could he but 
feel the body of the death out of which I cry, hourly with 


“ feebler outcry to be delivered,—it were enough to make 


him dash the sparkling beverage to the earth in all the 
pride of its mantling temptation.” 





HOW TO MANAGE A CLASS. 
BY MARGARET COMPTON. 


Be early; it pays. Five minutes’ lateness on the part of 
a teacher has upset many a lesson and made trouble which 
has taken weeks to remedy. It is easy, when a child 
comes in, to say, “Sit here;” you will probably be obeyed. 
But, if such a request be made after the scholars have 
engaged in conversation, or are having a frolic, the chances 
are that you will have to fight for the mastery. The old 
idea of breaking a child’s will is exploded. It.may, to 
some extent, be the duty of parents, but it certainly cannot 
be of a Sunday-school teacher. Time is tod precious to be 
wasted in open warfare when the most obstinate temper 
may be conquered by stratagem. 

In the best regulated schools, some classes sometimes 
are troublesome during the opening exercises. In some 
schools and some classes this state of affairs ischronic. It 
is the duty of every teacher who is able fo suggest an im- 
pwoyement in the general management of the school to do 
so, to the superintendent. As this article is intended for 
young teachers, there is no danger that it will be under- 
stood as encouraging a fault-finding or domineering spirit. 
Your suggestions may not be accepted, and as the indi- 
vidual teacher cannot control the general exercises, what 
are we to do with our classes? 

Granted that you cannot sing, yet you must sing with 


| in reverent supervision than in abstracted example, 

| A list of references is useful, for the surplus energy of a 
class, It is a novel pleasure for children to find the same 

| words in the Old Testament as are in the New. Be 

careful not to go tothe extreme, and let your scholars waste 

Sunday after Sunday in finding certain chaptersin Chron- 

| icles or the Epistles. 

With the most carefully prepared lesson, the highest 
| order of talent for teaching, even the most interesting 
| subject, a class will sometimes be inattentive and even 
\frolicsome. It is folly to attempt to go on with the 
| lesson. References are of no use. Close the Bibles, and 
‘talk. One of the first subjects for such occasions should 
| be reverence. Vivid pictures may be drawn of worship in 
_ all ages from the sacrifice of Cain to the cathedral services 
| of to-day. Tell them of the holiness of God, and of all 
| places where he makes himself known to men. Remind 
them of Moses, who was commanded to take his shoes from 
off his feet, of Mount Sinai, of the offering of strange fire, 
of the adoration which God now receives. 

At another time, for they will be naughty more than 
once, you may teach them about the Bible. Tell them its 
history. Explain the title-page, especially if you have an 
English edition at hand. See that they understand that it 
existed before the Reformation, that it is not copied from 
the Romish editions. In telling stories, tell trwe ones,—in- 
cidents from history or from your own experience. Chil- 
dren of this generation will lose respect for you, if you 
continually relate improbable narratives. You may have 
heard them, but common sense will tell you that such 
things could not have happened. Let it be said of us as 
of the Master, ‘“ We know that thou art true, and teachest 
the way of God in truth.” 





THE PLAIN WAY OF SALVATION. * 
BY A LAYMAN. 


And his servants came near, and spake unto him, and said, My 
father, if the prophet had bid thee do some great thing, wouldest thou 
not have done it? how much rather then, when he saith to thee, Wash, 
and be clean ?—2 Kings 5: 13. 

Nearly three thousand years ago a large caravan left the 
ancient and beautiful city of Damascus, and took its course 
in a southerly direction towards the land of Israel. It was 
a great company, with chariots and horses and mules, and 
servants and tents, and silver and gold. There were all 
the conveniences necessary for a journey of many days to 
a man who lived luxuriously, and soldiers in numbers suffi- 
cient to secure uninterrupted progress through a foreign 
country. 

At the head of this great caravan, and directing its move- 
ments, was the second officer in the kingdom of Syria, the 
monarch’s great captain, the successful ‘soldier. He had 
every earthly blessing but one, health. He was sick. A 
loathsome, horrid disease had fastened on him, and embit- 
tered his life. He was a /eper. All the skill of the most 
famous physicians had been spent on him in vain; all the 
alleviations that wealth could procure were supplied with- 
out effect; his malady was incurable, he was doomed. He 
could look forward to nothing but wretchedness and wast- 
ing and death, and finally an unhonored grave. 

In the family of this great but afflicted man was a little 
slave-girl, a captive from the land of Israel, brought away 
during one of the raids so common between unfriendly 
nations lying side by side, with no natural division or 
boundary. The heart of the poor slave was affected at her 
master’s sufferings, and she told her mistress of a prophet 
in her far-off native land who could cure her lord of his 
disease. Strange asit may seem, her words were believed,— 
possibly because despair catches at the least ray of hope,— 
and the king his master determined to send his great 
captain with a letter to the king of Israel, that he might 
be healed. So when the most costly presents were pre- 
pared, and the letter written, and the caravan. made up, 
the company set out. The incidents of that journey we 
shall never know. The travel was slow and_ tedious, 
choosing the upland ridges that they mighf escape in part 
the intense heat, and pitching their tents at night near 
some water-spring, with the snowy peaks of Lebanon on 





* A sermon preached before the students of Girard College, Phila- 
delphia, 
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their right hand, they made their way to the land whore 
the great healer dispensed his wonderful cures. 

How much of faith, or how Uittle, there was in the mind 
of Naaman, we do not know; but we know that the bless. 
ing of the God of Israel on the journey and its object wag 
not asked at the setting and the rising of the sun when 
the company worshiped that great luminary. No prayer 
followed this sick man, unless it was offered by the little 
maid that waited on Naaman’s wife, and of whom so little 
was thought, that we have no reason to believe they even 
took her back to her home, 

When the caravan reached the capital of Samaria, and 
Naaman presented his letter to the king, the whole court 
was thrown into commotion. The king rent his clothes, 
and broke out into the most violent expressions of grief 
and rage. “Am I God,” said he, “to kill and to make 
alive, that this man doth send unto me to recover a man of 
his leprosy? Wherefore consider, I pray you, and see how 
he seeketh a quarrel against me!” Nothing was thought of 
except the danger of a war, long, cruel, and desolating, 
of which this letter, with its unreasonable demands, was 
regarded as simply a pretext. 

Tidings of the excitement and distress at the court 
reached the prophet Elisha, He sent to the king, 
rebuking him for his want of faith and forgetfulness 
of the great works God had done by the prophets, 
and directing him to send the Syrian to him, that 
Naaman might know that there was a prophet in Israel 
It would seem that the king lost no time in com- 
plying with the instructions. Greatly relieved he must 
have felt at the withdrawal of his unwelcome guest, and 
the removal of the responsibility of the cure from his 
shoulders. So the great captain, apparently willing to go 
anywhere if he might have hope of recovery, set out anew 
to find the prophet of whom the little maid in Damascus had 
spoken. He went with his horses, and his chariot, and all 
his retinue of servants and soldiers and treasure, a great 
cavalcade, and stood before the door at Elisha’s house. It 
was not the palace of a monarch, nor the residence of a 
favorite of the king, but probably an humble dwelling — 
and even that, it may be, not his own house—where he 
dwelt with one servant. 

Surely with such an imposing array drawn up before his 
door, the prophet will be profoundly impressed! Surely 
he will come.out and show his respect to the representa- 
tive of so great a monarch as the king of Syria, and 
himself, the great captain of the age! But no! the man 
of God, not even coming to his door to see the stranger, 
sends him a message by his servant, directing him to go 
and wash in the river Jordan seven times, promising that he 
shall be thoroughly cured of his disease, 


This was too much for Naaman’s faith or his patience. He 
had already made a long and weary journey (and painful one 
to him, for he was sick) from Damascus to Samaria: to be 
expected to continue his journey at the direction of a man 
who would not do him the small courtesy to come down 
to his door to see him, was too much, and he turned and 
went away, furiously angry, saying, “ Behold, I thought he 
will surely come out to me, and stand and call on the name 
of the Lord his God, and strike his land over the place, 
and recover the leper. Are not Abana and Pharpat, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel?” 
So he turned and went away in a rage. 


If you are inclined to criticise severely the conduct of 
Naaman, remember that he was a great man in a great 
kingdom; that, except the monarch himself, there was not 
a man in all that kingdom who did not bow down to him; 
that his relations to his master were so intimate that the 
king leaned on him when he went to worship his god; 
that he had undertaken a long journey on the word of a 
Jewish girl, his wife’s servant; that he had tried many 
remedies before, and in vain had exhausted all the medi- 
cal skill of the great city of Damascus, and had doubtless 
appealed to his own gods without any-relief; that he was 
sick and weary, wasted, discouraged, and without faith. 

Naaman’s servants, however, seem to have had more 
faith than their master; or, at least, to have been more 
inclined to try. experiments. Possibly they had listened 
with attention to the little maid’s stories of the great 
prophet, and heard more of his great works than Naaman 
had. ~ However that. may be, we know that they were 
grieved at the impression made on their master’s mind by 
the prophet’s message; and that they came near and said 
in the familiar address which the custom of. the Oriental 
households permitted, “My father, if the prophet had bid | 
thee do some great thing, wouldest thou not have done it? 
how much rather then, when he saith to thee, Wash, and be 
clean ?”’ ‘ 

The suggestion was reasonable, and ‘the. affection which, 
prompted it so real that the great man put aside his angry 
feelings and complied with the prophet’s direction. 
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| he should have made a pilgrimage up and down Judea on 
4 it. His servants said that he would have done some’great 


* him with scorn and contempt. 








































































_ tains of hundreds of houses,—in those clear and rapid 


~ crowds that would throng all that region would in time 
obliterate all traces of the sacred spot. 


~ have never seen them. 


> “Right by an earthquake which threatened to overthrow the 
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result you all know: he went to the Jordan, several miles 
, dipped himself in the river seven times; ‘according to 


mahe saying of the man of God, his flesh came again like 


the flesh of a little child, and he was clean;” and the 
turbid stream of the Jordan became better to him than the 


- rushing crystal waters of his own Damascus rivers. 


My object. in thus setting before you the story of Naa- 


man and of his wonderful cure, is tolead your minds to con- 


sider the gospel and the simplicity of its terms. Like Naa- 
man, we are all of us afflicted with a loathsome and fatal 
disease; not a disease of the body, but of the soul. It is 
not necessary that I should stop to prove this assertion, 
either from the Scriptures or from human experience. 
You all believe that we are sinners; that from our first 
parents we have inherited propensities to sin which in- 
variably and universally lead us to forget God and to 
break his commandments ; that we are utterly helpless to 
recover ourselves; that no human skill can deliver us; 
that no human remedy has been found to relieve us; and 
that in Jesus Christ alone can we be saved. 


But while we believe these statements, we are some- 
times perplexed to know what we shal/ do to be saved. 
The soul in its darkness looks up and asks, as Saul did 
when Jesus appeared to him in the plain near Damascus, 
“Tord, what wilt thou have me todo?” The disease of 
gin is so awful, when the conscience is awakened, and the 
deliverance from it is necessarily so great, that the soul 
naturally feels that some great work must be done by 
itself, some great service rendered to God, to secure his 
‘pardon and peace. When the soul is thus aroused and 
quickened by the Spirit of God, it is apparently willing to 


do anything to secure peace; but it wants to do some 


great thing. When the simple message came to the 
Syrian general, it seemed to him that the prophet was 
trifling with him, that he either did not understand his 
case,—how important a personage he was,—or that he was 
indifferent. It could not be that one who was so great a 
sufferer could be cured by means so simple. In the 
abundant and life-giving rivers of Abana and Pharpar, 
flowing through Damascus and making a paradise of what 
had else been a desert, so diverted that they watered the 
gardens and orchards and gushed up through the foun- 


streams he had bathed many a time, but with no healing. 
Was it worth his while to try another river and repeated 
bathings? No; this was not what he expected; this was 
no remedy. Why did not the prophet come down and 
accept his rich presents, and thus let him pay for his 
recovery? Why did he not come out to him, and, in the 
presence of all that company, go through certain solemn 
forms and ceremonies, and call on the name of God, and 
make a great exhibition of the means of cure? Why did 
not the prophet, if he must needs send him farther on, 
send him to the holy city, Jerusalem, that he might offer 
a great sacrifice to the God of Israel, and leave his rich 
and splendid gifts upon the altar? Doubtless he would 
have been willing to go. If it had-been a condition that 


foot instead of in his chariot, he would have undertaken 


thing; but the very simplicity of Elisha’s directions filled 


You, too, want to do some great thing. If God should 

~ declare now, that, in order to be saved, the sinner must 
make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, to the city of Jeru- 
Salem, should kneel and kiss the earth, and weep and 
pray im the garden of Gethsemane, there are not ships 
enough on the ocean to carry us to that far-off land. The 


If it should be 
Tevealed that at certain seasons of the year, we should, in 
order to be saved, spend whole nights on our knees pray- 
ing in churches, the sanctuaries would be crowded as we 
If we believed that we must 
Teduce our physical strength to the verge of emaciation, 
and could be saved in no other way, we should not hesi- 
fate. All this is because we are unwilling to take God at 
his word; we want to make some great sacrifice,—to do 
Some great thing. 

The terms of salvation as made known in the gospel, are 
80 simple that the youngest, the most ignorant, can under- 
Stand them. Believe, and bé saved. Repent, and be bap- 
fized. Believe what is true; do what is right. 


When the jailer at Philippi, aroused from sleep at mid- 


Walls of the prison, and under the influence of divine truth 
‘id the divine Spirit which even in those awful circum- 
ances had reached his heart,—when he tremblingly asked 
bruised and helpless prisoners what he must do to be 
ed, Paul preached the same gospel which Christian men 


the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” And he 
did believe; he did accept; he was saved. He and all 
his straightway were baptized. 

There is no other gospel, there are no other terms, Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sinners. The law of 
God, which men have violated and trampled upon since 
the days of Adam, Jesus fulfilled. The penalty which was 
justly due from men he paid. The satisfaction which we 
could not render, he made; the smoking sacrifices of a 
thousand years were all completed in him, the Lamb of 
God, slain from the foundation of the world. There are 
no longer any mysteries in religious duty ; the vail of the 
temple which separated the altar of sacrifice from the -holy 
of holies is rent in twain from top to bottom; the awful 
shechinah, the living flame that hung over the mercy-seat, 
has forever departed, and the divine Spirit 1 ow dwells in 
the hearts of his own people. What more would you 
have? What more could God have done for his vineyard 
that he has not done? 

Do not turn away from the gospel because it is so plain 
and simple. Do not, as Naaman did, allow scorn and con- 
tempt to fill your mind, because the terms are not such as 
you would have made, or such as you would now prefer. 
If you feel in any degree the burden of sin, remember that 


Gethsemane was because of our sins; that the overwhelm- 
ing burden which crushed him to the earth, and in that 
cold night air forced the sweat from him, as it were great 


sins. And if you feel in any degree sorrow for your own 
personal sins, go to Jesus and confess them; tell him you 
are grieved and repentant; tell him you believe in him, in 
his divine character, in his power to save, and in his will- 


the awful agony that Jesus endured in the garden of 


drops of blood falling to the ground, was the burden of our 


keep account of every seed, so as to tell me how many 
you have scattered when you get back.” 

‘Oh, this is splendid!” said Daisy as she danced down 
the street, throwing up a seed every few steps, and watch- 
ing it as the light wind kept it floating before her. 

“Come, girls,” she cried to some of her companions who- 
were playing croquet; “this is better fan than soap-bub- 
bles. Come with me; I’m going down this way to Goose 
Lane, and back on Church Street home. My mamma 
didn’t care about what happened at school to-day. She 
never said a single word when Lizzie told her about it, but 
just dressed me up clean, gave me these lovely thistle bal- 
loons to play with, and let me go out to walk.” 

The children readily joined in the sport, and soon Daisy 
had quite a group following her, blowing .the little down- 
winged seed-vessels, which they called “ birds, bees, fairies, 
and butterflies.” They had a charming time. To be sure, 
two or three men scolded them for sowing bad seed, 
saying it was against the law, and that all the men in the 
township had joined for years in trying to kill out those 
noxious plants. Old Mr. Chapin chased them, and shook 
his cane at them; but they ran laughing and shouting 
away, and he went with his complaint to Daisy’s mother. 
* How many seeds did you scatter?” asked Mrs. Lester 
when she met her little girl, flushed and laughing, at the 
gate. 

“QO mamma!” cried Daisy, “I counted one hundred 
and ten, and then we got into such a frolic I forgot all 
about it.” 

The next day was Saturday, and there was no school. 
Mrs. Lester dressed hex little daughters in pretty pink 
gowns and white aprons, and after breakfast told Lizzie 
she could go to ride to Greenfield with her father, but 





ingness to save ; that you are willing to be anything, or do 
anything, however humble; that you accept his terms, 
however simple; that you want to be his disciple; you 
want to follow him wherever he leads, holding his hand, 
and clinging to him as a little child clings to the hand of 
his elder brother. And as the word of God is true, the 
blessed Saviour will reveal himself to you, will take your 
hand, will give you anew heart, will put his Spirit within 
you, and will save you now and everlastingly in heaven. 
Will you do this? 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_>—_—_— 


NEWSY DAISY. 
BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


Daisy Lester, who was very fond of telling news, would 
also tell naughty stories. She was a quiet little thing, 
fond of curling down in a corner of the lounge or window- 
seat when her mother had company, and listening to the 
conversation; and then, going among the neighbors, she 
often repeated, with additions of her own, what she had 
heard. Sometimes she would even make up stories out of 
whole cloth. So she caused a great deal of trouble, of 
course, a numberof times, by telling these false stories about 
people ; and there were quarrels in consequence before the 
wicked, wrong stories were traced back to “newsy Daisy 
Lester,” as she came to be called. 

Daisy was now ten years old. She had been scolded and 
punished for her bad habit, and had promised to be a 














better girl in future. Her mother was even beginning to 


another wrong story. But one day Lizzie, who was 


such a miserable day! Daisy has been ‘ making up’ again, 
and she got Jane State and Ruth Brooks punished. 
When the teacher found out they had not done wrong, and 
that Daisy had told a lie, she tied her up to the door-latch 
with her pocket-handkerchief, told all the children to 
laugh, and point their fingers at her, and say, ‘For shame!’ 
O mamma, you don’t know how it sounded! I am 
so mortified, I don’t think I can ever go to school 
again.” 

Daisy came slowly into the room just then, and stood 
with drooping head near the table without looking in her 
mother’s face. Mrs. Lester considerately kissed both her 
little girls, and told them-to run and get ready for tea. 
When they came back with fresh clean faces and shining 
hair, she put new white aprons on them, and while they 
were at table, instead of talking about the day’s trduble, 
she said, “I am going to call on Grandma Lester. Lizzie 
can come with me, and Daisy may take this large thistle 
which has gone to seed, and, pulling out one seed at a 
time,—like this,—scatter them all about the village. There 
is attached to each seed a bit of down, so, when you toss it 





‘Women have been preaching ever since: “ Believe on 





up, the wind will catch it and bear it along. You must 


take courage and believe that Daisy would never tell | 


Daisy, she said, must go and hunt up every one of those 
thistle-seeds she scattered last night. 
came complaining to me about them, and I told him I 
would warrant they should do no harm. You had better 
not come home until you have found them all; you know 


“Old Mr, Chapin 


there were a great many more than a hundred.” 

Mrs. Lester seemed to be so much in earnest that 
although Daisy was much surprised she dared not say a 
word. She tied on her hat and went out into the street, 
where she found several of her companions, and told them 
what she had’ been bidden to do; but they were all going 
to the woods on West Mountain for nuts, and ran away, 
leaving her to go on her quest alone. 

She walked carefully down the street, looking to the 
right and left, but aot one seed could she find, Quite 
discouraged by the time she reached Goose Lane, she 
began to cry. Just then old Mr. Chapin came along, and 
asked her, ‘“ What’s the matter, Newsy Daisy?” 

“T don’t want you to call me names,” whimpered the 
little girl ; ‘I’m looking for the thistle-seed I sowed last 
night, and I can’t find one of them.” ~ 

“Of course you cannot find them in the road,” said the 
old gentleman ; “they flew away into the fields, where 
they will take root and spring up, and cause no end of 
mischief.” ; 

Daisy looked until she found a place in the fence where 
she could crawl through into the meadow, and in doing so 
tore the trimming off her hat, She wandered on through 
the swamp, got caught in a thicket, scrambled over a 
wall into a pasture, where she got frightened at some 
cows, and, crawling through some bars, was again in 
Goose Lane. 

It was growing near dinner time. Daisy was hungry, 
but not one thistle-seed had she found. “ What shall I 
do?” she sobbed ; “mamma looked so stern I dare not go 


Daisy’s twelve-year-old sister, came in from school with a | home without the seeds. I guess I’ll go up on Church 
pale, tear-stained face, saying, “O mamma, it has been | Street a little way.” 


A carriage presently rolled along close to the sidewalk, 
and a sweet voice called, ‘Come and ride, Sister Daisy.” 
Turning, Daisy saw it was her papa and Lizzie, 

“QO mamma!” said Daisy, beginning to cry again, as 
her mother lifted her from the carriage, “I couldn’t find 
one seed.” 

Mrs. Lester looked very grave. ‘ What will become of 
them?” she asked. 

“Oh! they will take root and grow, and go to seed, and 
new ones will spring from them, and they will cause a 
great deal of trouble, and papa will haye to pay a fine. 
Old Mr. Chapin told me about it,” and Daisy cried as if 
her heart would break. 

“Don’t you think the wrong stories my little girl is so 
fond of telling, are like thistle-seeds?” asked mamma, 

Daisy understood the lesson, and pondered upon it, amd 
it cured her of telling wrong stories. oe 

Long afterwards her mother told her that she had 
soaked the thistle-head in boiling-hot water to kill the 
germ of the seeds, and thoroughly dried it in a hot oven, 





before she gave it to her little girl to pull to pieces and 
scatter about, ; 
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6 Aug. 6.—Paul sent to Macedonia Acts 16: 1-15 
7. Aug, 12.—Paul and Silas in Prison Acts 16: 22-34 
8. Aug. 19.—Thessalonians and Bereans Acts 17: 1-14 
9. Aug. 26.—Paul at Athens Acts 17: 22-34 
10, Sept. 2—Paul at Corinth Acts 18: 1-11 
li, Sept. 9.—Paul at Ephesus Acts 19: 1-12 
12, Sept, 16.—Power of the Word Acts 19: 17-28 
18, Sept. 23.—Paul at Miletus. Acts 20: 17-82 





14, Sept. 30,—Review, 





LESSON 8, SUNDAY, AUGUST 19, 1877. 
Title: THESSALONIANS AND BEREANS. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Taerst WERE MORE NOBLE THAN THOSE IN THES8A- 
LONICA, IN THAT THEY RECEIVED THE WORD WITH ALL READINESS OF MIND, 
AND SEARCHED THE SCRIPTURES DAILY, WHETHER THOSE THINGS WERE 80.— 
Acts 17: 11, 

Lesson Topic: The Word of God, 


1, Expounded, v. 1-3, 
2. Accepted, v. 4. 

3. Rejected, v. 5-9. 

4, Searched, v. 10-14. 


HOME READINGS, 


Monday, Aug. 13: Acts 17: 1-14. The word of God. 
Tuesday, Aug. 14: 2 Pet. 1: 12-21. The word inspired. 
Wednesday, Aug. 15: Acts 28: 21-31. The word expounded. 
Thursday, Aug. 16: Acts 8: 26-40. The word accepted. 
Friday, Aug. 17: Jer. 36: 20-26. The word rejected. 
Saturday, Aug. 18: Psa. 119: 9-24. The word searched. 
Sunday, Aug. 19: Rev. 22: 16-21. The word complete. 


LESSON TEXT. 


[Acts 17: 1-14] 


1, Now when they had passed through Amphipolis and Apol- 
lonia, they came to Thessalonica, where was a synagogue of the 
Jews: 

2. And Paul, as his: manner was, went in unto them, and three 
sabbath days reasoned with them out of the Scriptures. 

3. Opening and alleging, that Christ must needs have suffered, 
and risen again from the dead ; and that this Jesus, whom I preach 
unto you, is Christ. 

4. And some of them believed and consorted with Paul and 
Silas; and of the devout Greeks a great multitude, and of the 
chief women not a few. 

5. But the Jews which believed not, moved with envy, took unto 
them certain lewd fellows of the baser sort, and gathered a com- 
pany, and set all the city on an uproar, and assaulted the house of 
Jason, and sought to bring them out to the people. 

6. And when they found them not, they drew Jason and certain 
brethren unto the rulers of the city, crying, These that have turned 
the world upside down are come hither also: 

7. Whom Jason hath received: and these all do contrary to the 
decrees of Cesar, saying that there is another king, one Jesus. 

8. And they troubled the people and the rulers of the city, when 
they heard these things. 

9. And when they had taken security of Jason, and of the 
others, they let them go. 

10, And the brethren immediately sent away Paul and Silas by 
night unto Berea: who coming thither went into the synagogue of 
the Jews. 

11. These were more noble than those in Thessalonica, in that 
they received the word with all readiness of mind, and searched 


Outline : 


‘the Scriptures daily, whether those things were so. 


12, Therefore, many of them believed; also of honorable women 
which were Greeks, and of men, not a few. 

13. But when the Jews of Thessalonica had knowledge that the 
word of God was preached of Paul at Berea, they came thither 


also, and stirred up the people. 


14, And then immediately the brethren sent away Paul to go as 
it were to the sea; but Silas and Timotheus abode there still. 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Acts 17:2. As his manner was.——aAnd he came to 
Nazareth, where he had been brought up; and, as his custom was 
he went into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, and stood up 
for to read, Luke 4: 16,——I ever taught in the synagogue, and 
in the temple, whither the Jews always resort. John 18: 20. 

Reasoned with them.——And as he reasoned of righteous- 
ness, temperance, and judgment to come, Felix trembled. Acts 
24; 25. 

V.3. Opening and alleging.——And with many other 
words did he testify and exhort, saying, Save yourselves from this 
untoward generation, Acts 2: 40.——And we declare unto you 
glad tidings, how that the promise which was made unto the 
fathers, God hath fulfilled the same unto us, their children, Acts 
13: 32, 33, 

Christ must needs have suffered.——Onught not Christ 
to have suffered these things, and to enter into his glory? and 
beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded unto them 


* 





in all the Scriptures the things concerning himself. Luke 24: 26, 27. 
— And he said unto them, These are the words which I spake 
unto you, while I was yet with you, that all things must be ful- 
filled, which were written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, 
and in the psalms, concerning me, Luke 24 : 44.——For I de- 
livered unto you first of all that which I also received, how that 
Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures: and that he 
was buried, and that he rose again the third day according to the 
Scriptures 1 Cor. 15: 3, 4. 

V.4. Some of them believed.—tThen they that gladly 
received his word were baptized. Acts 2: 41——And believers 
were the more added to the Lord, multitudes both of men and 
women, Acts 5: 14. A great multitude both of the Jews and 
also of the Greeks believed. Acts 14:1. And some believed 
the things which were spoken, and some believed not, Acts 28: 24, 

Consorted with Paul and Silas. And this they did, 
not as we hoped, but first gave their own selves to the Lord, and 
unto us by the will of God. 2 Cor. 8: 5. 


V.5. Moved with envy. A sound heart is the life of 
the flesh: but envy the rottenness of the bones. Prov. 14: 30.—— 
They shall see, and be ashamed for their envy at the people, 
Isa, 26: 11. He knew that for envy they had delivered him. 
Matt 27: 18. For ye are yet carnal: for whereas there is 
among you envying, and strife, and divisions, are ye not carnal, 
and walk as men? 1 Cor. 3 : 3——Charity envieth not. 
1 Cor. 13: 4. 


_V.6. These that have turned the world upside 
down.— Away with such a fellow from the earth: for it is not 
fit that he should live. Acts 22: 22——We have found this man 
a pestilent fellow, and a mover of sedition among all the Jews 
throughout the world, and a ringleader of the sect of the Naza- 
renes. Acts 24: 5. 

vV.'7. Another king, one Jesus.—aAnd they began to 
accuse him, saying, We found this fellow perverting the nation, 
and forbidding to give tribute to Cesar, saying that he himself is 
Christ a king. Luke 23: 2——The Jews cried out saying, If thou 
let this man go, thou art not Cesar’s friend: whosoever maketh 
himself a king speaketh against Cesar. John 19: 12. 


v.11. More noble.——A wise man will hear and will 




















increase learning; and a man of understanding shall attain unto | 


wise counsels. Prov. 1:5——Yet I had planted thee a noble 
vine, wholly a right seed. Jer. 2:21——And Nathaniel said 
unto him, Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth? 
Philip saith unto him, Come and see. John 1: 46, 


Searched the Scriptures.——His delight is in the law of 
the Lord, and in his law doth he meditate day and night. Psa. 
1: 2.——O how love I thy law! it is my meditation all the day 
Psa. 119 : 97.——To the law and to the testimony: if they speak 
not according to this word, it is because there is no light in them. 
Isa, 8: 20.—Abraham saith unto him, They have Moses and the 
prophets; let them hear them. Luke 16: 29.——Search the 
Scriptures; for in them ye think ye have eternal life: and they 
are they which testify of me. John 5: 39. 


v.12. Therefore many of them believed.——lIf any 
man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be 
of God, or whether I speak of myself. John 7: 17——Awake 
thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give 
thee light. Eph, 5:14———Receive with meekness the engrafted 
word, which is able to save your souls. Jas. 1: 21. 








INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 


The last lesson closed with the joy over new-born converts 
in the house of the Philippian jailer. The next day the 
magistrates ordered that Paul and Silas be let go. Paul, 
however, stood upon his rights as a Roman citizen, and 
refused to be “ thrust out privily,” demanding that the magis- 
trates come and fetch him and his companion out in a judi- 
cial way. With this demand the rulers complied, persuad- 
ing Paul and Silas to leave the city, which they did after a 
visit to the house of Lydia, and an interview with the 
brethren. See chap. 16: 35-40. 

On the geography, the distances, and the general history of 
the places named in this lesson, see notes of Professor Ken- 
drick and the Rev. Newman Hall. Observe that Berea is 
frequently mispronounced. Two places of this name existed 
in Bible lands. One of these is mentioned in the Apocrypha, 
and was probably situated near Jerusalem. Its name is pro- 
nounced, according to Webster, Bé’re-a. The place men- 
tioned in this lesson was located in Macedonia, and its name 
is properly pronounced Be-ré/a. 





CRITICAL NOTES, 
BY PROFESSOR A. 0, KENDRIOK, D.D., LL.D. 
REVISED TRANSLATION. 


(1.) And having journeyed through Amphipolis and Apol- 
lonia, they came into Thessalonica, where there was a syna- 
gogue of the Jews. (2.) And according to his custom Paul 
entered in unto them, and for three Sabbaths discoursed to 
them from the Scriptures, (3.) opening [them], and setting 
forth ‘that it was necessary that the Christ should suffer 
and should arise from the dead, and that this is the Christ, 
[namely,] Jesus whom I announce unto you. (4.) And some 
of them were persuaded, and attached themselves to Paul 
and Silas, and of the devout Greeks a great multitude, and of 
the chief women not a few. (5.) But the Jews, being moved 
with jealousy, took to themselves certain vile men of the 








——, 


idlers in the market, and, raising a mob, threw the city into 
tumult; and assailing the house of Jason, sought to bring 
them out unto the people. (6.) And not finding them, they 
dragged Jason and certain brethren befére the magistrates of 
the city, crying aloud, “ The men that. have turned the world 
upside down, these men have also arrived here; (7.) and 
Jason hath entertained them: and these men are all acting 
in the face of the decrees of Cesar, saying that there is 
another king, [namely,] Jesus. (8.) And they alarmed the — 
multitude and the magistrates of the city as they heard this; 
(9.) and they took security from Jason and the rest, and dis- 
missed them. (10.) But the brethren immediately in the 
night sent forth both Paul and Silas to Berea; who on arriy- 
ing there, went into the synagogue of the Jews. (11.) And 
these were nobler than those in Thessalonica, in that they 
received the word with all readiness, while they daily ex- 
amined the Scriptures whether these things were-so. (12.) 
Many indeed, therefore, of them believed, and of the Greek 
women of the nobler class, and men, nota few. (13.) But 
when the Jews of Thessalonica ascertained that in Berea 
also the word of God was announced by Paul, they came, 
here also stirring up and disquieting the multitudes. (14, 
And then immediately the brethren sent Paul away to go as 
far as to the sea: and both Silas and Timothy remained 
there. 
NOTES, 

Verse 1.—Amphipolis. An important city about thirty miles 
nearly west from Philippi, lying on the river Strymon, and 
nearly surrounded by it, as indicated by its name. It had 
been in early times a powerful and important Athenian 
colony. Apollonia was about the same distance southwest of 
Amphipolis. Nearly thirty miles farther in the same direc- 
tion, at the head of the Thermaic Gulf, lay Thessalonica, and 
at this time capital of the Roman province of Macedonia. 
It was formerly called Therme (warm springs), but, enlarged 
and beautified by Cassander, received probably from him the 
name of Thessalonica, in honor of his wife, sister of Alexander 
the Great. Its present name is Saloniki, with a population 
of seventy thousand, of whom thirty thousand are Jews.—A 
synagogue. The Jews of this city were numerous and impor- 
tant enough to have a synagogue. The largest number of 
authorities read “ the synagogue,” implying apparently that 
this was the synagogue for the entire surrounding region; 
but with the three principal early manuscripts (Sin., Vat., 
Alex.), it is safer, with Tischendorf, in his latest edition, to 
omit it. 

Verse 2.—Oustom. Paul, the apostle to the Gentiles, still 
adhered to the usage of generally commencing his preaching 
with the Jews, wherever in the Gentile cities there was a 
synagogue. This still always gave to his countrymen (whom 
in his Christian zeal he loved more ardently than he had 
done in his days of Judaizing bigotry. See Rom. 9: 1-5) 
the first hearing of the gospel, and, especially through Gentile 
proselytes, furnished probably the best means of access to the 
Gentiles.— Them : that is, the worshipers of the synagogue.— 
For three Sabbaths; Jewish Sabbaths. Thus he spent at least 
some three weeks here now, and probably a considerably 
longer time. The intervals, no doubt, he spent in preaching 
as he could, and partly also in laboring for his own support. 
A large portion of the Thessalonian Church had been idola- 
ters (1 Thess. 1: 9), and he also toiled with his own hands to 
avoid burdening the disciples (1 Thess. 2: 9). Let me add 
here, in passing, that the student of these lessons cannot too 
carefully read the Epistles in connection with these accounts 
in the Acts. They corroborate by incidental coincidences 
the authenticity of the Epistles, and the genuineness of the 
records of Luke, besides giving life and freshness both to the 
Epistles and the history. —Discoursed. The Greek word may 
equally well denote a continuous discourse, or a discourse in 
the way of dialogue. It probably partook of the nature of 
both, according to the varying circumstances, the arguments 
being drawn from the Scriptures of the Old Testament, as a 
common standard of appeal. 


Verse 3.—Opening : namely, the Old Testament Scriptures: 
a word Hebraistic in its usage. See Luke 24: 32. “ Did not 
our hearts burn within us while he . . . opened to us the 
Scriptures ?””—Setting forth: propounding and maintaining. 
—That it was necessary : not by the intrinsic necessity of the — 
case, but by the teaching of the Old Testament Scriptures: 
compare Luke 24: 26,27. “Ought not,” that is, was it not 
necessary for “the Christ to suffer these things? "—The Christ. 
“Jesus” was the Saviour’s personal name; Christ, that is, 
“the anointed,” his official name. During his childhood and 
youth he was only “ Jesus.” After his double consecration 
at the Jordan by the baptism and the anointing of the Spirit, 
he became the Anointed One, the Christ, the Messiah. In 
the Gospels and in the Acts, “ Christ” is almost always a term 
of office, and should generally be rendered “the Christ.” It 
gradually, especially as united with “Jesus,” came to differ 
little from a personal name.— To suffer and rise from the dead. 
These are the two grand points of the apostolic preaching. 
Christ’s expiatory death and his resurrection (Matt. 27 : 22, 23; 
Luke 18 : 31-34; 1 Cor. 15: 3, 4).—That this is the Christ, oF * 
Messiah, to wit.—Jesus whom, etc. These Old Testament 


Scriptures and prophecies are fulfilled in him: these face 
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“which we announce, and are prepared to prove, so correspond 
with the Old Testament that they clearly refer to him and 
ean refer to no other. 

Verse 4.— Were persuaded: yielded to the evidence offered 
by Paul from the Psalms, Isaiah, and other prophecies, regard- 
ing the Messiah. The Jews were looking for a conquering 
and reigning Messiah: it was hard for them to accept an 
humbled and crucified one.—Attached themselves to: literally, 
allotted themselves to: as we say, “cast in their lot and por- 
tion with them;” consorted with (sors, lot). But the verb, 
as aorist passive, may equally well (though not any better, 
for the aorist passive is often used as middle) be taken pas- 
sively,—were allotted to them, namely, by God: and so it is 
taken by Meyer, Alford, Hackett, and Alexander. It thus 
declares much the same idea as we found in the words “ were 
appointed or ordained” unto eternal life, indicating the 
divine agency in bringing about their salvation. If this be 
the meaning, we are to understand it not as an act of rejecting 
others, but of calling them; as simply carrying out the idea 
that salvation is in all its stages from God—VFirst: that is, 
chief, women as in Berea (v. 12; chap. 13: 50). 

Verse 5.—Being moved with jealousy: unbelievers them- 
selves, they were filled with jealous rage over the extension 
to the Gentiles of the blessings rejected by themselves (Matt. 
8: 11).—Tuking to them : to wit, to their assistance. The Jews 
were too much objects of aversion to the Gentiles to be able 
to accomplish their purposes by themselves. They preferred 
as their instruments the heathen rabble whose ignorance and 
superstition they could work upon.—Tdlers of the market : 
hangers on of the market, idle, ignorant, and vicious, and 
ready to lend themselves to any schemes of riot. The mar- 
ket, or forum, as the centre of traffic; was naturally a public 
gathering-place to which even the more respectable were in 
the habit of resorting to hear and discuss the news; and 
which much more would be the natural haunt of the rabble. 
Thus the “hangers on of the market” would become a 
synonym for the vile and worthless of the city. In an 
Oriental city the “gates” would take the place of the mar- 
ket. Lewd fellows of the common version probably answers 
to the Greek adjective meaning wicked, vile—Assailing : in a 
threatening and hostile way. With all the violence that-was 
necessary to secure the bringing out of the inmates (Gen. 
19: 4). The “gathered a company” of the common version 
should be rather “raising a mob.”—Jason: this may have 
been an original Greek name of this man, or only a Greek 
modification of the Hebrew Jesus or Joshua. The name is too 
common to give any clew to the personal relations of him 
who bore it (Rom. 16: 21). Asa believer he had hospitably 
received Paul and his companions.—Among the people: not 
the multitude or the mob, but an assembly of the people. 
Thessalonica was not a mi!‘tary colony, like Philippi, but 
was, like Tarsus, a free city with its civil magistrates and 
popular assemblies. 

Verse 6.— Not finding them: namely, Paul and Silas, who had 
perhaps received intimations that led to their withdrawal.— 
The magistrates of the city: in Greek, one compound word 
politarchs, marking very clearly the different condition of 
this city from the colonial Philippi, with its semi-military 
pretors (generals). The name is unwonted, the more com- 
mon form being poliarchs. Yet a striking confirmation of 
Luke’s accuracy is found in the fact that an ancient arch is 
still standing in Saloniki with the names of seven persons, 
designated precisely as politarchs.—Orying out: an inten- 
sive word, shouting, clamoring.—The world: literally, “the 
inhabited earth,” often equivalent to the “Roman Empire.” 
The exaggerated language indicates the excited feelings of 
the multitude. Yet, doubtless, the gospel had spread with 
an extent and rapidity of which the rapid narrative in the 
Acta gives but slight indications.— Turn upside down: rather 
@ bold rendering of the Greek, which is, strictly, to throw in 
disorder, to subvert, revolutionize. 


. Verse 7.—Entertained : English version, “received;” but 
the Greek means receive into protection, or hospitality (Luke 
10:38; 19:6; Jas. 2: 25)—All these: the whole body of 
Christians, alike those who were present and those who had 
fled— Decrees: Edicts that guarded the majesty of the 
emperor and denounced penalties upon high treason.—Cesar : 
the Roman emperor, so called from Julius Cesar, regarded as 
the illustrious head of the line. It became a standing desig- 
nation of the Roman emperor.—Are acting : such is the effect 
_ Of their habitual conduct.—King. The Romans never called 
_ their sovereign king (rec), but imperator (whence emperor), 
The Greek writers, however, applied the corresponding Greek 
Word habitually to the Roman emperors. For a like use of 
this means of overawing Roman magistrates, see Luke 23 : 2. 
Verses 8, 9.— Disturbed : troubled in mind, at the idea that 
there might be a powerful party hatching treason in the city. 

_ The word is the same as Matt. 2: 3, where Herod “was 
troubled” at the news of the portended birth of the king of 
the Jews. They were so disturbed that they would not dis- 

_ ‘Miss Jason and his party without taking security or bail from 
them that they would keep the peace and refrain from all 
freasonable plans, perhaps also that the alleged authors of 
the disturbance should leave the city. ‘The security might 


Verse 10.— Immediately by night: showing at once haste 
and secrecy ; fearing, probably, a renewal of the disturbances, 
with, perhaps, still worse consequences. On the disposition 
and conduct of these unbelieving Jews see 1 Thess. 2: 14-16. 
—Berea, now Verria, about forty-five miles southwest of 
Thessalonica, near the river Haliacmon. It belonged to 
that district of Macedonia of which Pella was the capital. 
It had Jews enough to render it the seat of a synagogue.— 
Went : literally, went off or away; implying, apparently, 
that the synagogue was outside of the city, like the “ place 
of prayer” at Philippi. 

Verse 11.—More noble: not nobler in descent (as the word 
literally signifies), but in disposition and character, candid, 
susceptible, and inquiring; an extraordinary phenomenon 
among the Jews at this time. We almost wonder that we 
have not an epistle of Paul to the Bereans.—Fzamining the 
Scriptures daily. The word is not strictly “searched,” as 
implying their eagerness to find the truth (though this may 
be implied in the entire context), but examining them with a 
calm, impartial, judicial spirit, to see how far they bore out 
the representations of the apostle, and with readiness to 
accept the results. What is emphasized is their judicial can- 
dor, their openness and susceptibility to the truth. 


Verse 12.— Many, indeed. There were many believers in 
Berea, but the word rendered “ indeed” points to the fact 
that the natural tendencies to the spread of the truth here 
were arrested by the hostile arrivals from Thessalonica. 
Those Jews, like their Palestine kinsmen, neither entered the 
kingdom of God themselves, nor allowed others (Matt. 23 : 13). 
—Grecian women: many of them probably already prose- 
lytes, although, as we have not the usual epithet in such 
cases, “‘ worshiping,” “ devout,” they may have been idola- 
ters: they were of. the higher class socially, as in Thessa- 
lonica (v. 4). The epithet “Greek” belongs equally to the 
following “men.” In all these cases (v. 4), “Greek” is a 
common term to embrace all who were not Jews. 


Verse 13.—Ascertained. The inspiration of haste proved 
itself a match for the inspiration of love. In our world, evil 
is as swift-winged as good. There was evidently a close 
connection between’ the Jews of different and even distant 
cities.—Here also belongs to the following participles, not to 
the verb “came ;” riamely, there also, just as they had done 
in Thessalonica, stirring up, literally, shaking, convulsing, 
like the tossing of the sea.—The multitudes, There was in 
Berea also an impressible and excitable populace, and 
through them the apostle’s labors were cut short in Berea, 
and he was driven from the city. 


Verse 14.—As far as to the sea : at the mouth of the Haliac- 
mon, whence to proceed, as they probably did, by ship down 
through the Agean and around through the Saronic Gulf to 
Athens. “As far as to” is in accordance with Tischendorf's 
latest text, after the three best early manuscripts (Sin., 
Vat., Alex). The more common text, followed by our Eng- 
lish version, gives ‘‘as to the sea,” expressing, however, not 
a feigned purpose (as supposed by some), but simply design 
whether executed or not; “sent them forth for the purpose 
of going to the sea.” Dr. Hackett renders “to journey as 
upon the sea.” The word “sent foréh” (literally, sent out and 
away) is a different verb from that employed in verse 10, of 
the sending from Thessalonica. That implies a less formal 
sending, as if the apostle intended to return (1 Thess, 2:17, 18), 
while the verb here used newly precludes any such idea. 





PRACTICAL LESSONS. 
BY THE REV. NEWMAN HAUL, LL.B. 


Verse 1—Along the great military road to Rome, Paul 
and Silas, their backs sore with recent stripes, went from 
Philippi to Amphipolis, thirty-three miles, and thence to 
Apollonia, thirty-seven miles. They pacsed near the birth- 
place of Aristotle and the tomb of Euripides. They had a 
philosophy more true, a poetry more beautiful, fitted for 
learned and unlearned, able to assert its superior glory on 
the Acropolis of Athens, and under the portico of the 
Pantheon, as in the temple of Jerusalem, or among the 
peasantry of Galatia. At Apollonia, Paulus (milius, after 
defeating Perseus, proclaimed the freedom of the Macedo- 
nians. Now another and greater Paulus came to proclaim a 
truer liberty for all mankind. 


Then they went forward to Thessalonica, now Salonica, or 
Saloniki, on the coast, to which Octavius and Antonius went 
after the battle of Philippi, and afterwards memorable for 
the massacre of thousands by the Emperor Theodosius, for 
which Ambrose compelled him to do penance. Paul and his 
companions were poor: the money and provisions they 
carried were soon spent in traveling. There were no Chris- 
tian friends to receive them. We picture them seeking some 
humble lodging, and Paul going round to the master tent- 
makers, asking for work. Perhaps he takes it to his lodging 
Silas and Timothy helping him far into the night. In the 
morning he carries it to his employer for his wages. Be 
sure it was honest and good work; no better was done in 
Thessalonica ; and Paul knew it was good, and would require 





_ he by personal bail, or by the depositing of a sum of money. 





who knew him or would help him, and afterwards he had 
good reasons not in that place to assert his right to support. 
“ Neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought, but wrought 
with labor and travail night and day, that we might not be 
chargeable to any of you” (1 Thess. 2: 9; 2 Thess. 3: 8-10). 
Let us learn that hard secular labor may be connected 
with great spiritual success; that toil for daily bread need not 
hinder work for Christ; that there is nothing unworthy of 
the ministry in humblest industry when necessity requires it ; 
that true successors of the apostles should have hands ready 
to minister to the necessities of themselves and-others. 


After a time Paul was cheered by a deputation from his 
friends at Philippi, who came a hundred. miles with money 
and provisions. He was so humble that he did not scorn to 
work with his hands; he was so self-reliant that for some 
good reason he refused to be dependent on people at Thessa- 
lonica; but he was so reasonable, and his self-reliance was 
so blended with Christian meekness and love, that he received 
with thankful joy this testimony of the love of. his friends. 
The store exhausted, he resumed his tent-making till again 
another present from Philippi set him free from the necessity 
of manual toil. Ina letter written long afterwards to the 
Philippians, from Rome, he shows how these acts of kindness 
were imprinted on his grateful memory: ‘In Thessalonica 
ye sent once and again unto my necessity’’ (Phil. 4: 15-17). 
Let us learn on the one hand to minister to the servants of 
God, not only while they are helping us, but when they have 
gone elsewhere and need succor; for such practical. remem- 
brance not only helps their bodily need, but still more 
refreshes their spirit. On the other hand, let the Christian 
manliness which would refuse a gift under some circumstances, 
consider that sometimes it is as much a virtue to accept as to 
render a kindness. 

Verse 2.—Let us acquire the habit of Christian work. 
Paul's labor day and night to earn bread did not make him 
delay his ministry. He went at once to the synagogue 
where the Jews met, ‘‘as his manner was.” It was his con- 
stant habit and custom. Let us cherish such zeal for Christ 
and the souls of men, that, wherever we go, we may, as by a 
holy necessity, begin to do something for Christ ; so that they 
who observe it may with truth say, “as his manner was.” 


Notice Paul's method of preaching. It was rational. “He 
reasoned.” It was not mere dogmatism and empty decla- 
mation. He proved what he asserted. God has given 
understanding to men, and Paul appealed to it. The gospel 
does not ask a blind superstitious reception, but it appeals 
to the reason—sometimes to the head through the heart, 
sometimes to the heart through the head; but always so that 
the reason may acknowledge its claims. It was scriptural. 
“Out of the Scriptures” which the Jews accepted, and to 
which therefore Paul appealed as testifying to the gospel he 
preached. . 

Verse 3.—The subject of Christian teaching. “ That Christ 
must have suffered.” The Jews objected to the claims of one 
who had been crucified. But the Messiah had been predicted 
as a man of sorrows (Isa. 53). ‘ We preach Christ crucified.” 
His death for sin is the great fact of our religion — The resur- 
rection. This also was proved from the Scriptures. Though 
a suffering, he was to be a triumphant Messiah, The resur- 
rection seals the death of Christ, attests his divinity, shows 
that we have a living Saviour. “It is Christ that died, yea, 
rather, that is risen again.” The Jesus Paul preachéd is the 
Messiah of the Old Testament. Paul first proved that he who 
was predicted, was both to die and to live, to suffer and to 
conquer. Then he identified Jesus of Nazareth with the 
Messiah of prophecy. This is still the great theme of Chris- 
tian teaching, on which all our hopes are based, from which 
our chief motives to holiness are derived. 


Verses 4, 5.—Notice the various results of Christian preach- 
ing. Some believed, confessed the faith, and consorted with 
the apostles. There was ‘a great multitude” of converts of 
all classes, not the poor only, but “of the chief women not a 
few.’ On the-other hand, unbelievers were envious and 
angry, and set the city in an uproar, and sought to do the 
preachers injury. The gospel is still the savor of life or of 
death ;: some it saves; to others it is the occasion of greater 
guilt and punishment. Let scholars and hearers beware, 
lest the gospel, which brings salvation, should, by rejection 
of it, harden the heart and deepen the doom. 


Verse 6.—They who are wrong condemn as disturbers 
those who try to set them right. The gospel does turn the 
world upside down, because, having been overturned by sin, 
the grace of God sets it right. There is an entire revolution 
in the soul when faith in wrought in it by the Holy Ghost. 
Self-love, which was uppermost, is now undermost, and the 
love of God is supreme. The things seen and temporal were 
highest in esteem, but they now give way to the things unseen 
and eternal. Christianity turned ancient paganism upside 
down, and still, wherever it is received, itchanges the thoughts, 
customs, legislation of nations. When universally trium- 
phant, the gospel will have turned the world back to its 
original and true position. 

Verse 7.—Thessalonica was a free city ; not a Roman colony, 
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their charter, by suspicion of setting up another king than 
Cesar and making this a pretext for persecuting the apostles, 
is an “undesigned coincidence,” which, with many others, 
ilfistrates the accnracy of the narrator —We have a king, 
Jesus. Christianity requires loyalty to the civil ruler. But 
he has no right to intrude on the domain of conscience. 
“Render unto Cesar the things that are Cwsar’s, and unto 
‘God the things that are God’s.” When earthly rulers invaded 
the domain of conscience, apostles and martyrs answered, 
“There is another king, one Jesus.” Let us recognize and 
rejoice in his kingship. Let neither bribes nor threats 
seduce us from our loyalty. When worldly interest, fashion, 
friends, would beguile us from duty, let us remember “ there 
is another king.” He claims our homage, on the ground of 
original right as Creator, of personal desert as perfectly fitted 
to reign, of gratitude as our Saviour. Let our obedience be 
prompt, universal, cheerful. ‘Thou art the king of glory, 
O Christ.” For illustrations of Paul asserting to the Thessa- 
lonians the kingly claims of Christ, see 1 Thess. 2: 12; 
2 Thess. 1: 5. 


Verses 8-10.—Local discouragements should not stop our 
work for Christ. Persecuted in one city, the apostles fled 
to another. They left Thessalonica, but went to Berea, 
They changed their place, but not their work. Some people 
are soon discouraged. One door is closed, and they do not 
try to enter another. They think they have failed with one 
class in the school, and give up teaching altogether. They 
meet with obstacles to evangelical work in one town or 
village, and act as if this was a sign that they were not to 
work at all. Many have been blessed with great usefulness 
who were much hindered and disappointed at the outset. 


. Many an army has gained the victory after serious reverses 
“when the battle began. 


Verse 11.—The Bible is the people’s book. Inspired apos- 
tles, endowed with the miraculous powers of the Holy Ghost, 
preached to the people of Berea. But these did not take 
their message for granted, merely on the ground of authority. 
They carefully considered what they heard, and searched 
the Scriptures to see whether what these missionaries stated 
corresponded with what the prophets had foretold. Was this 
presumption deserving censure? Did the inspired narrator 
condemn them? On the contrary, he says this conduct 
showed commendable intelligence and candor. ‘‘ These were 
more noble than those in Thessalonica, in that they searched 
the Scriptures daily whether those things were so.” 


The Church of Rome denies the free right of all people to 
read the Bible. And there are others who imitate Rome, 
and assert the authority of the church as superior to that of 
the Scriptures. It is important to have a clear conviction 
of the right and duty of every one to read the word of God. 
For this purpose consider the character of the book itself. 
The law of Moses was for regulating the daily life of the 
people. To obey it they must know it. They were com- 
manded to write its precepts on their houses, to talk of them 
in going in and going out (Deut. 11: 18-21; 6: 6-8). Moses 
was to “read the law before all the people in their hearing ” 
(Deut. 31: 11-13). The prophets who followed Moses were 
chosen not from the priestly class. They were not clergy, 
but laity ; not churchmen merely, but statesmen, herdsmen, 
farmers. They were raised up to rebuke the faults of kings 
and priests. Much of their writings is an attack on church 
abuses. They were the Protestants and Puritans of their 
day. They spoke to the people, not to the priests only, and 
their writings must therefore be for the people. David, in 
the Psalms, constantly speaks of the profitableness and 
delight of reading the Bible. ‘ Wherewithal shall a young 
man cleanse his way? By taking heed thereto according to 
thy word.” Any young man—all young men—should 


‘therefore read that word. Ezra and others ‘‘read in the 


book of the law of God distinctly, and gave the sense, and 
caused the people to understand the meaning” (Neh. 8: 1-8). 


Christ lived among the people. His works were done in 
the presence of multitudes. His addresses were delivered to 
crowds of people on the shore of the lake, on the mountain 
side, in the temple courts. “The common people heard him 
gladly.” The Gospels are the records of a life among the 
multitude, and therefore for them those Gospels are designed. 
The Epistles were written also for the people.. They are not 
addressed to the priests, not to bishops and deacons alone, 
but to the saints and believing brethren. Instructions are 
given for these letters to be publicly read (Col. 4: 16). 


It is clear that the whole Bible was written for mankind 
at large. Rome has tortured and killed men and women for 
reading the Bible. Luke says the Bereans were noble 
because they searched the Scriptures to test even the words 
of apostles. And Christ said, ‘Search the Scriptures” (John 
5: 39). Ifall men diligently read the Bible, popery could 
have little power. The New Testament has nothing in it to 
sanction prayers to the Virgin Mary, or masses for the dead, 
and it says nothing about priests except the one priest of 
mediation, the Lord Jesus, and the priesthood of worship 
and seryice in which all believers, men, women, and children, 
share, “ Ye are a royal priesthood” (2 Pet. 3: 9). . 

The New Testament gives no sanction to persecution. It 





tells us how Christ reproved his apostles when they asked 
that fire from heaven might come down on the rejectors of 
their message, saying, “ Ye know not what manuer of spirit 
ye are of” (Luke 9: 55). No wonder that Rome condemns the 
general reading of a book which condemns its errors. 
From this example we may judge of Rome’s claim to infalli- 
bility. It is evidently contrary to the will of God to forbid 
the people to read his own book. Ifso greatly wrong in this 
matter, Romé may be wrong in every other. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” The great importance of the 
Sunday-school consists in the intelligent knowledge of the 
Bible it imparts to the rising generation: that book which is 
the best charter of human freedom and happiness, the surest 
guardian of all that is most precious both for time and oter- 
nity. 

Learn the importance of scriptural teaching. We cannot 
have too much learning and eloquence in the pulpit; but 
these should be employed for teaching God’s word, and not 
human philosophies and speculations of the intellect. The 
mine of inspiration is not yet worked out. There are untold 
treasures still stored up; there are treasures we -possess of 
which as yet we know but little. Let the school, let the con- 
gregation, demand the truth of God. Let all teaching and 
preaching be thus tested. “To the law and to the testi- 
mony.” 

Our study of the Bible should be constant. The Bereans, we 
are told, searched the Scriptures daily. Whatever other 
books we read, the Bible should be the book of every day,— 
in childhood, youth, manhood, age,—our guide in conduct, 
our comfort in trial, our armor in conflict, our companion in 
life, our light in the dark valley. 


Verse 12.—The study of the Bible leads to faith. ‘Therefore 
many of them believed.” Because they: daily searched the 
Scriptures, they became convinced of the truth. Many dis- 
credit the Bible because they never read it. They repeat the 
objections of infidelity without carefully reading the book 
itself,— a book whose own internal wisdom, purity, beauty, 
and adaptation to human wants, are the best criterion of its 
divine origin. Paine admitted that when he wrote the “Age 
of Reason,” attacking revelation, he had not a copy of the 
Bible with him, nor could he obtain one where he then was. 
Many unbelievers have been converted by simply reading 
the book. 


The writer, rambling amongst the mountains of Cumber- 
land, met with an old shepherd who related that when ask- 
ing Coleridge about some “ Apology for the Bible” lately 
printed, the philosopher replied, “ Apology! Poor thing! has 
it come to need an apology? No, no, it wants none; read it 
through, and you will find it is its own apology.” “The law 
of the Lord” is seen to be the Lord’s, and to be “ perfect,” 
because of its effect,—{‘ converting the soul.” Judge it by its 
power in making wise the simple and rejoicing the heart, and 
thus learn that ‘‘ the testimony of the Lord is sure,” and that 
“ the statutes of the Lord are right.” They who read it dili- 
gently are the most likely to be influenced by it. The teach- 
ing and preaching which are the- most scriptural are likely 
to be the most blessed in leading sinners to repentance and 
building up believers in the faith. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Paul, as his manner was, went in unto them (vy. 2). He 
went into the synagogue. He went there, not because he 
was that day specially in the mood of going, but because 
synagogue-going was his habit. If a man waits for a mood 
of church-going, or praying, or Bible-reading, or giving alms, 
or telling others of a Saviour’s love, he will neither get nor 
do much good in the world. His right moods will be more 
and more rare. If, however, it is his manner to be regularly 
at church, and Sunday-school, and prayer-meeting, and to 
read the Bible, and pray, and give of his means, and testify 
for his Saviour whenever there is an opportunity forso doing, 
his best moods will be more and more frequent, and he will 
be found in the right place, and in good work, whatever is 
his mood for the hour. 


Some of them believed, and consorted with Paul and Silas 
(v.4). One of the best evidences they could give of the sin- 
cerity of their faith, was their seeking the fellowship of the 
disciples of Jesus. ‘ Birds of a feather flock together.” ‘A 
man is known by the company he keeps.” Persons who have 
much in common like to be much together. An American in 
Europe naturally fraternizes with other Americans whom he 
sees there. Members of the same family draw yet closer to 
each other when they meet among strangers. Christians are 
not only brethren, they are “ members one ofanother.” Being 
‘all one in Christ,” they show their oneness in their mutual 
sympathy, affection, and confidence. “We know that we 
have passed from death unto life because we love the brethren.” 


Jews, . . . moved with envy, took unto them certain lewd fel- 
lows of the ‘baser sort, ... and set all the city on an uproar 


(v. 5). Those ‘lewd fellows of the baser sort” can always 
be depended on—to set a city in an uproar; and they are not 
always confined to the city. In this case it was a pointyof 





theology which exercised them. Sometimes it is the | 
question ; and again it is a political issue, or a proposition 9| 
reform in morals, It matters little to them what you call 
They are ready to be on the rebellion side, against religion, 
law, order, or purity. We have need to.watch against their 
uprising now as formerly, and to be especially careful not to 
follow their lead, or to give undue heed to their clamor. 
Crying, These that have turned the world upside down are 
come hither also(v. 6). The rabble had “set all the city on an 


uproar,” and then they thought the world was turned upside a 


down. There does not seem to have been any special disturb- 
ance in their region until they made it; but now their claim 
was that they were restoring the equilibrium. It is the old 
story, and one which is not yet out of date. When the times 
are hard, or things seem on any account to go wrong 
unreasonable men will lay all the blame on some person, or 
some set of persons. Perhaps it is the “bloated bondhold- 
ers,” or the “stock gamblers,” or the “railroad kings,” or 
the ‘‘ manufacturing monopolists,” or the ‘‘ heathen Chinese,” 
or the “ temperance agitators,” or the “ fanatical revivalists,” 
The cry of the mob is just about as reasonable in one instance 
as in another; now, in the United States, as eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-four years ago in Thessalonica. 

More noble . . . in that they received the word with all readi- 
noss of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those 
things were so(v..11). They were not sure that this wag 
God’s truth, but ¢f it was they would accept it gladly. Their 
minds were in a state of openness to receive any message 
from God. Moreover, they would not wait to have the thing 
proved to them by the preacher; they would look up for 
themselves the evidence. Of course, this showed them to be 
more noble than anybody of a different sort. The noblest 
men in the world are those who are always ready to receive 
God’s truth as newly disclosed to them, whether it coincides 
with their former impressions or not,—being careful to see 
that anything that purports to come from God, is not in con- 
flict with what he has before declared. The most pitiable 
men in all the world are chronic doubters who will not 
receive confidently any revelation from God, and narrow 
bigots, who are unwilling to search the Scriptures anew to 
see if their old theories will stand the test of a re-examina- 
tion of the word of God. 


Therefore many of them believed (v. 12). Because with open 
minds they studied the Bible, they believed in Jesus. Be- 
cause they searched the record in a spirit of fairness, they 
were convinced of the correctness of Paul’s new view of its 
teachings. The best evidence of the divine mission of Jesus 
is found in the prophecies and types of the Old Testament as 
met in his life and death. The best confirmation of any re- 
ligious truth is secured from a study of the Scriptures. Those 
men are firmest and soundest in their faith who are most 
given to impartial and thorough Bible study. Many a man 
is an infidel or a doubter because he does not search the Scrip- 
tures to see “‘ whether those things be so.” Many another is 
narrow and bigoted because, he does not want to learn any- 
thing new, or because when a question arises concerning the 
truth of “ those things,” he goes to the creed or the catechism 
of his denomination, rather than to the Bible, to settle the 
question. Probably most of “those in Thessalonica” com- 
pared Paul’s preaching with the rabbinical commentaries, 
“Those” in Berea compared them with the Scriptures. 
Therefore “these were more noble,” and “therefore they 
believed.” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Make these two hard names, Thessalonians and Bereans, 
understood by explaining that they were the names of the 
people who lived in Thessalonica and in Berea. We speak 
of persons now by the name of their city, as Philadelphians, 
or Bostonians. 

Ask from what country the man came who stood by Paul 
in the night vision. Then tell of Thessalonica as the capital 
of Macedonica. It was about a hundred miles from the town 
where Paul and Silas were in prison. What town was that? 
It was built on the sloping side of a hill, just on the shore of 
the sea, and was a large, beautiful city: Ships sailed from 
there to every country. The Bereans were the people that 
lived in Berea, fifty miles away, a smaller, more quiet place, 
close by the mountains which were in’that part of the coun- 
try. Our golden text tells of the difference between the 
people of Thessalonica and of Berea: ‘ These were more ~ 
noble than those in Thessalonica.” 

Who more noble? It must mean that the people of Berea 
—not so rich, not so great, except a few families—did not 
live in such a grand city; that they did not live on the sea* 
coast and have business with all the rest of the world. How 
were they more noble? 


THEY RECEIVED THE WORD. 

What word did they receive? Whose word? Who went 
preaching on this missionary journey? What did Paulde 
clare everywhere? When the Jews would not hear, to” 
whom did Paul turn?. In whosé name did he everywhere 
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did the Jews of Antioch do when they heard the words 
_ spoken by Paul? Why were the Bereans more noble? How 


~ they were willing to be taught, glad to hear, Will a child 
_ yemember or understand much that the teacher says unless 


_ written then. What did the Bereans do with the Scriptures ? 


_ preached of Jesus Christ, that it was written that he should 


a place after place in the Scriptures where it was written. Did 
not Jesus say of the Scriptures, “ They testify of me”? 


- than a lost lamb or piece of silver? Does not God always 


_ nd some of them believed, and became friends of Paul and 
$s Silas, and loved them because they loved the same master, 
’ éyen Christ. How often did Paul preach? Do you know 
_ Whathe did during the week-days? The people of Thessa- 
ag lonica made cloth of goats’ hair, and it was sold and used for 







tho of the salvation he preached, praying always, yet 
thoughts of the sal he preached, praying always, y 
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h? Did the people at Lystra receive the word? What 


did they receive the word? With all readiness of mind; 


he is ready and willing to hear? The Bereans did more; 
they were anxious to learn themselves; they 


SEARCHED THE SCRIPTURES, 


That is exactly what Jesus told his disciples to do; for he 
said ‘‘ They testify of me.” That means that all the Bible 
tells about and proves the truth in Jesus Christ. What did 
he tell them to do to the Scriptures? What is meant by 
search? Did you ever lose your knife, or a precious ring, or 
some gift you valued? What did you do to findit? Jesus 
tells us some stories of searching: how the shepherd searches 
for a sheep lost out of his fold; how he leaves the rest and 
goes over mountains and through the wilderness till he finds 
the frightened, wandering one, and then brings it home on 
his shoulders, rejoicing. He tells how a woman would search 
for a lost piece of money, sweeping the house, looking in 
every corner with a lighted candle. Something more precious 
than a lost sheep, or a piece of money, the people of Berea 
were looking for. 

What do we mean by the Scriptures? It means the written 
word of God. What do we call the book which tells us all 
we know about God and Jesus Christ, and how he would 
have us love and obey him? Did they have all the Bible as we 
have it now? Perhaps Paul and a few of the Christians had 
the Gospel of Matthew, the only book of the New Testament 


How often? 
DAILY. 

Was their Bible for Sunday only, and put away the other 
days of the week ? Did every home then have Bibles? Did 
every little child have a Testament, Bible verses on pretty 
cards, golden texts on lesson papers in plain letters easy to 
spell, picture stories, and bright-colored mottoes from the 
Bible hung on the walls? No, indeed: it was not known 
then how to make books like ours, or paper, or how to print 
such pages as we have now. Can any child tell how the 
people in those days kept the Bible? On what was it writ 
ten?‘ Where was it kept? Who read it aloud? Where? 
Yes; wé can think just how they did in Berea, and what 
made them more noble than those in Thessalonica. Did you 
ever go to one of the meetings we often have, called a Bible- 
reading? The leader, perhaps, tells some things the Bible 
says about loving God; and then another person reads what 
David says of it; and another what Moses, another what 
John said; and so they search the Scriptures to see what is 
written of loving God. They had Bible-readings in Berea 
every day. What were they searching to find? Paul and 
Silas went every day to the synagogue in Berea, and he 


come and die, and rise again; and that Jesus of Nazareth, who 
had died and risen again, was’the expected one. As Paul 
preached, so the priests turned the parchment roll and found 


The Bereans were searching for the truth about Jesus. 
They listened with a willing mind, and they searched every 
day. Were they not looking for something more precious 


help those to find who search for him? Whom did Amos 
tell the people to seck? What is that golden text and 
promise, ‘‘ If thou seek him—’’? 


THEY BELIEVED. 


Many of the people believed, and were Christians. Some of 
them were honorable men and women : but was that the only 
reason that they were more noble than those in Thessalonica ? 
Paul and Silas were there before they came to Berea. They 
Stayed there three weeks, and went every Sunday into the 
Synagogue. They preached there just as they did in Berea, 


"tents. Paul knew how to work, for he was by trade a tent- 
maker; and while, most lixely, his back was yet sore from the 
Sitipes of Philippi, he sat day after day thinking great 


laboring with his hands. We know this, for about the next 
year he wrote two letters to his friends among the Thessa- 
Tonians, telling them that they remembered how he came to 
them after he was shamefully entreated at Philippi, and how 
he labored night and day so as not to be chargeable to them. 
Paul Was 80 glad if they would only let him preach, that he 
‘did not want to be paid, but he worked to make his own liv- 
i ing at the same time. 
_ Many of the Greeks, people who had before that worshiped 
‘dole, believed Paul’s words. But the Jews there had the 
hearts as the Jews of Antioch, who were contradicting 


filled with? So these Jews were moved with envy. It did 

not take long to get up a mob against Paul. Down on the 

docks and: along the shore were plenty of rough fellows 

always ready to join in anything rude. They soon gathered 

a crowd, hooting and hurrahing, and surrounded ‘he house 

where Paul and Silas had stayed. The house probably 

belonged to a relation of Paul’s, named Jason. The crowd 

called for the men that preached strange doctrine, and wanted 

to bring them out. Not finding them, they seized Jason, and 

some friends with him, and brought them to the rulers. After 

they had made them promise to keep the peace, they let 
Jason go. 

It was plain that Paul and Silas were not safe there, and 
so that very night they sent them to Berea. For a while 
they preached there. You can tell how the Bereans listened, 
and what they searched, how often, and what they believed. 
But the Jews of Thessalonica heard they were there. They 
came themselves and stirred up the people of Berea. How 
soon a few wicked stories against Paul’s preaching could be 
whispered around! How easy for one to say, and the rest to 
believe, “Oh! he’s crazy ; he will turn the place upside 
down; it will make trouble if you let him go on It did 
not take long for those who believed with Paul and loved 
him to see that they must send him away, and so he left 
Berea. 

Can little children learn anything from the Bereans? Can 
those who have not learned to read search the Scriptures? 
They cannot read the words without help; but cannot they 
repeat them after mother or teacher? They can love the 
Scripture stories, and try to follow examples given. 

How did the Bereans receive the word? Can you have a 
willing mind? Can you be always ready to hear? How 
often did they search the Scriptures? What a happy day it 
makes when father and mother and children each have a text 
for the day ;.even the least among them lisping a few words 
to be recalled and thought of in work or play or rest during 
the day. How many learn the golden text every week of the 
year? Suppose you do it for five years? Would you not 
have a chain of gems to brighten your soul, far better than 


1? 


mines of earth? Such gems may be lost, the golden gems of 
Scripture ,truth will last and brighten and shine forever- 
more. 





BLACKBOARD. 


BY HENRY PLANT, 
JESUS’S COMMAND. 





SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES. 





1, They are the word of God. Heb. 4: 12. 
2. They testify of Christ. John 5: 39. 
3. They are the power.of God unto salvation. Rom.1:16. 
| 4, In them we have eternal life. John 5: 39. 


REASONS WHY. 





Many 
OF THEM 


THEY sEARCHED 
THE 
SorIPTURES. 


Therefore 


BELIEVED. 














ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tue Wortp Ursipz Down.—A Yorkshire local preacher 
using for his text, ‘‘ These that have turned the world upside 
down are come hither also,” divided his sermon thus: 1. The 
world at first was put right side up; 2. Sin came, and turned it 
upside down; 3. The world has got to be set right again. 
4. We are the chaps to do it. The Rev. Newman Hall, who 
gives this account, says of it, ‘‘ A plain way of putting grand 
truths. It is no mere superficial improvement the gospel 
effects, but a revolution in character—whether of individuals 
or of society. And by the help of God the Christian church 
has to do this work, can do it, and can alone do it.” 


Beyerits or Brsie Stupy.—A skeptic rebuked a woman 
for reading and trusting the Bible. ‘ Well,” said she, ‘‘ my 
brother was once the worst man in this vicinity. No crime 
was too flagrant for him to commit, there was no such thing 
as living with him in peace; but he began to read this book, 
and since then he has been a changed man. He neither 
swears nor drinks now, he prays with us, and home seems like 
heaven. The book that helped him so cannot by any possi- 
bility harm me.” 


Persistent Bratt Srupy.—The Rev. Henry Boehm died a 
few years ago at Jersey City, N. J., in the one hundred and 
first year of his age. He had read his Bible through in course 
seventy times, and after his death his bookmark was found 
quite near the front. He had begun the book once more 
even at his advanced age. It is related of Tillotson, who was 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that in his later life, for a period 





blaspheming. Do you remember what their hearts were 


all the gems that miners find when they search in the dark | 
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ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


Acts 17: 1. Came to Thessalonica, Paul himself remarks 
(1 Thess. 2: 2), that although he had been shamefully — 
entreated at Philippi, he had, nevertheless, been “ bold in his 
God,” when he came to Thessalonica. It is in such a frame 
of mind that a servant'‘of God should proceed from one work 
to another, from one trial to another, from one victory to 
another.— Brandt. 


V. 2. Reasoned with them out of the Scriptures. Paul 
always began the preaching of the gospel, by taking the 
Scriptures as the basis; his apostolic character did not free 
him from the control of the latter. He had already borne 
witness on many occasions by miracles and powers; never- 
theless, he held fast to the Scriptures, and drew his testimony 
concerning Jesus from the prophets.—Lechier. 


V.3. Opening .and alleging. The first word means a 
thorough explanation. (that, is of the Scriptures cited); the 
second was probably a bold and authoritative affirmation of 
new truth, namely, the facts of the gospel. Other distinc- 
tions have been made; but the whole method of his teaching 
is evidently included.— Riddle. 


Christ must needs have sored His preaching coniprised 
two parts: first, that the Messiah in order to fulfill Old Testa- 
ment prophecy, must be a suffering, a crucified, and a risen 
Messiah ; and second, that the life, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus of Nazareth accorded with Old Testament prophecy 
in these respects.— Abbott. 


Clearly proving from the Scriptures that Christ was not to 
be a temporal prince, nor a deliverer of Israel by worldly 
conquests, but the Saviour and redeemer of mankind, by 
dying and suffering for their sins, who was to triumph over 
their spiritual enemies by his resurrection ; and then demon- 
strating all those prophetic characters to be exactly fulfilled 
in Jesus Christ, whose doctrine and religion he was preach- 
ing.— Pyle. 


V. 4. Some of them believed. Some of the Jews believed, 
notwithstanding their rooted prejudices against Christ and 
his gospel, and they consorted with Paul and Silas; they not 
only associated with them as friends and companions, but 
they gave up themselves to their direction, as their spiritual 
guides,— Henry. 


Consorted with Paul and Silas. And were consorted with 
Neigeer were taken as an inheritance with, or, cast in their 
ot with) Paul and Silas, (see Eph. 1: 11,) as part of Christ’s 
“inheritance in the saints.”—Jacobus. 


Women. These more than the men were wont to take 
interest in the things of religion.—Bengel. 


V. 5. Moved with envy. At a the adherence of persons 
of rank becoming Christian, by which the Jewish influence 
was undermined.— Whedon. 


Lewd fellows of the baser sort. Lewd, or, more generally, 
wicked; or, as the word is sometimes used in such connections 
by the classic writers, mean, low, referring directly to their 
social standing, but by necessary implication to their moral 
character. This is, perhaps, the sense expressed by our ver- 
sion, of the baser sort, or this may correspond to another word 
in the original strictly meaning of the market, or belonging 
to the forum, but familiarly applied to idlers who frequent 
places, without employment or respectability.—Alez- 
ander. ‘ 


V.6. Turned the world upside down. Have unsettled 
things, and brought them into confusion; for to this they 
conceived that the introduction of new gods tended.— Whitby. 


How greatly the world fears the kingdom of God! How 
it deen lest its own works, which are of clay, should be 
overthrown! It has vast numbers of supporters, and’ yet, 
when ten Christians assemble together, it is disquieted by 
the fear that they will inflict an injury upon it— Reger. 


An unconsciously true characterization of the office of 
Christianity. Evidently the fame of the new religion had 
penetrated heathenism.— Abbott, 


V.7. Do contrary to the decrees of Cesar. This was con- 
trary to the decrees of Cmsar, because the senate first, and 
afterwards the emperor, suffered none to be called king in 
the provinces of the Roman empire, without their permission. 
—Grotius. 


V. 9. When they had taken security. Having taken what 
was sufficient, or satisfactory. Sufficient, for the present, to 
prove that the apostles were upright, peaceable, loyal men ; 
and that Jason and his friends were the like, and would be 
at any time forthcoming to answer for their conduct.—Clarke. 


V.10. Sent away Paul and Silas. For it would have been 
as useless as rash to attempt any further preaching at that 
time, and the conviction of this probably made his friends 
the more willing to pledge themselves against any present 
continuance of missionary effort—Brown. 


V.11. More noble. Literally, more well born. But the 
term is descriptive of their character, not of their social stand- 
ing. They were candid, open to the truth, which, with an 
historian like Luke, as with all Christian men, is of higher 
value than the accident of birth— Riddle. : 

They are truly noble’ souls who are easily accessible to 
divine things.—Bengel. 


They surpassed the Thessalonians in excellency of disposi- 
tion and nobleness of mind.— Dw Veil. 


Searched the Scriptures. The holy Scriptures are the true 
touchstone, by which points of faith are to be tested, and 
~ true and exclusive rule by which we are to be governed. 
—Starke. 


The genuine spirit of inquiry is, in general, allied ‘to the 
gospel. Serious inquirers are not easily induced to pronounce * 
a rash judgment concerning the word of God.— Williger. 


The New Testament is to be examined by the Old.— Henry. 


V.13. They came thither also. 


Antichrist, as well as 
Christ, hag his missionaries.— Abbott. : i 





of five years, he scaréé read any book but the Bible. 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 
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‘ STATE CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1877. 

















Georgia, at Athens August 24-26. 
Kansas, at Ottawa. October 16-18, 
. New Hampshire, at Nashua November 5-7. 
New Jersey, at Paterson... November 13-15. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL CAMP-MEET' NGS. 
Assembly at Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. 

Reform Council and Church Congress, 

Sunday-school Assembly, ee 

Scientific Conference, - : . - 
Encampment at Spring Grove, Ohio, - . August 9, 10 
Council at Wesley Grove, Orange County, N.Y.,- August 14-17 
Parliament at Wellesley Island, St. Lawrence River, August 20-31 
Association of the Northwest at Clear Lake, Iowa, Aug. 22-Sept. 6 


August 4-7 
August 7-21 
August 18-23 





FOREIGN SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
SPAIN. 


From Spain proper no news came to the Foreign Sunday 
School Association at its July meeting; but from South 
American Spanish-speaking countries a few letters were 
presented. 

At Baranquilla, South America, is a small Sunday-school 
conducted by Mrs. Hall. She writes thanking the society 
for the hymns and question books sent her, and for sub- 
scriptions for the Amigo, the Spanish Sunday-school paper. 
From Rio Janeiro, Miss Jennie Hazlett writes that Sun- 
day-schools are now in operation wherever there is a mis- 
sion, The average attendance of scholars at these schools 
is from fifty-five to sixty. There is a fortnightly paper 
of the Presbyterian Church published there ; but it is not a 
children’s paper ; so that they were very glad to receive the 
Amigo, three hundred copies of which have been distrib- 
uted among the schools. 

ITALY. ; 

Gabriello Martinelli writes from Rimini: “I cannot 
sufficiently thank your committee for the interest which 
you take in the good of the Italian Sunday-schools. The 
sympathy of our brethren across the sea gives us courage, 
and animates us to persevere in the difficult work which 
the Lord has given us to complete.” He further says: 
“News from the Sunday-schools of Mezzano Inferiore is 
always good; all the children understand the importance 
of the instruction given them, and from their conduct and 
the manner in which they learn the lessons, I am sure that 
the Lord by his Holy Spirit will work effectually in this 
flourishing school.” The school at Rimini is a more 
modest one, it having been opened only six months, but 
the Lord in his goodness has largely blessed it. 

From Reggio Emilio the accounts are not so good ; one 
great drawback to the school is that the children are occu- 
pied on Sunday with manual labor, and many of them fail 
to come. Mr. Wall writes from Florence that the Amico dei 
Fanciulli is put at too low a price to be self-supporting. 
He desires the Christian at Work, and also sets of The 
Sunday School Times for 1869. Mr. Prochet, Waldensian 
pastor at Leghorn, writes that he recommends the publica- 
tion of “ Christie’s Organ” in Italian, thinking it would 
be a great addition to Italian literature. Two essays on 
Sunday-school work were written in Italian, in answer to 
an advertisement requesting them. They were sent in to 
a jury, who gave the verdict between them; both were of 
value, but not fully up to the exigencies of the subject. The 


_ attempt is to be repeated. Madame Canton, a lady of 


seventy-four years of age, residing in the Vaudois Valleys, 


-has established two Sunday-schools there, at different 


periods. The first school was at Massell; the second, at 
Angronia, She thinks the schools in the Canton de Vaud 
are better than those in the Vallais; but she finds all the 
young people in Switzerland too independent. 

From Lucerne, Mr. A. Gay sends thaiks for money 
received, and says that, unfortunately, some boys and girls 
leave the schools because they have become members of 
the church. 

GERMANY. 

Miss Joanna Selle, of Ruppertsgriim, sends thanks for 
donation given by the Association, with which she bought 
benches, books, etc., for the Sunday-school. Her school 
began with twenty children, and has now grown to sixty- 
three scholars and three teachers. It is held in a private 
house. : 
JAPAN, 

Miss McNiel sends from Yokahama the sad news that 
one of her best pupils, named Vme, the girl who wrote the 
letter for the Quarterly, is dead. She was sick only two 
weeks ; during all her sufferings she was most patient, and 
her gratitude was extremely touching. She knew she was 
dying, and said to herself many passages of Scripture, 
showing how resigned she was, and how fully prepared to 








go; and yet she longed to be spared “just one more year,” 
she said, in order that she might fulfill her intention of 
being a missionary among her own people. During her 
life her father had often been very unkind to her, insist- 
ing that she should worship his idols, and refusing her 
food unless she would do so. But she never yielded, and 
would for days fast until her return to the mission. At 
her death he seemed very fond of her, and mourned her 
loss greatly, his grief even carrying him so far as to induce 
him to accuse the ladies of the mission of killingher. He 
also took away her younger sister Hisa from. the school; 
but afterward permitted her return to it. Vme loved the 
paper Glad Tidings, and kept every number. She was 
also much pleased with letters from friends in America. 

Miss MecNiel fears it will be long before the paper will 
be self-supporting, but it is gladly received by all to 
whom it comes. She hopes soon to publish some music, 
A clever little native engraver has been found, who at 
present works for nothing. The paper could be made 
much more interesting if fifteen or twenty dollars a year 
were allowed for engraving especially. 

An independent Sunday-school has been started in Tokio, 
and two others in the interior. There is also a class of 
some Japanese, who are taught by a few ladies ; some, it is 
hoped, have become Christians, although they have not as 
yet been baptized. 

CHINA. 

Mr. Farnham writes from Shanghai, that the money sent 
to him came just as he needed it, in direct answer to 
prayer. At the meeting were present Mr. Warso, an Ar- 
menian, and You Choffa, Bulgarian. The later spoke at 
some length about the members of the Greek Church. 
Any attempt to teach them is met by the -answer, “ We 
are Christians, why do you try to teach us?” The church, 
he said, is perfect in its structure, but overlaid with su- 
perstition. He did not come to ask for aid, but wanted to 
learn how to work, being convinced that it is not only the 
Bible, but Christian character, that can convert a nation. 
The Protestants there are as superstitious as any one 
else. He cares little for the material improvements of the 
country, thinking that great moral improvement must 
precede the material advancement of the country, and that 
the latter will take care of itself as soon as the Turkish 
rule is broken. He thinks that the position of a people 
stands not so much in what it is doing as in how it is 
doing it. Many ladies’ societies. have been organized in 
Bulgaria, and through them he expects to reach the people 
with the Sunday-school. These societies have organized 
reading-rooms all through the country, and have done much 
to alleviate the sufferings occasioned by the last massacre. 
He is a resident of Constantinople, and says the Turks are 
very social, but a nation of beggars, and he does not want 
any more money given to them. 

The meeting closed with the appropriations: To Athens, 
twenty-five dollars; to Italy, thirty dollars; to France, 
ten dollars. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—The Eighth Annual Convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Indiana will be held at Indian- 
apolis, August 16-19. In Indiana there are now about 
ninety associations. A good programme is prepared, rail- 
road accommodations are secured, and a profitable conven- 
tion is anticipated. 


—The Sunday-school Congress at Round Lake, New 
York, began its sessions on Friday, July 20. A corres- 
pondent of The New York Witness states that a large 
crowd was in attendance, filling the main pavilion. The 
Rev. Alfred Taylor, the conductor, delivered an opening 
address ; Bishop Gilbert Haven spoke briefly; the Rev. 
Dr. Cuyler discussed the responsibility of the Sunday- 
school teacher and the triumph awaiting the accomplish- 
ment of his work; and the Rev. Drs. James M. Freeman 
and Otis H. Tiffany also made short addresses. “The 
most sparkling address of the afternoon,” according to 
The Witness’s correspondent, “was by that lively evange- 
list, J. Bennet Anderson.” In the evening, a large choir 
occupied the platform of the pavilion. Mr. Taylor spoke 
on “Common sense in the Sunday-school,” and Mr. A. O. 
Van-Lennep, dressed in Syrian costume, explained scrip- 
tural manners and customs. Of the second day’s. work 
the New York Tribune has the following : 

The Sunday services at Round Lake attracted a larger throng 
of people than on any previous day of the Sunday School Con- 
gress. The Rev. Alfred Taylor preached on the joy of training 
children to walk in the truth. The Rev. James M. Freeman, 
D.D., preached on the care and attention due to children from 
parents and the church. In the evening the Rev. Edward Bristol 
preached on salvation through Jesus Christ. The model Sunday- 
sehool held in the afternoon was successful. The Rev. B. B- 
Loomis acted as pastor, and Mr, Taylor as superintendent. Nine 
hundred and forty scholars were in the school, and nearly iifty 





teachers, Miss Rider had in addition about three hundred chit 
dren in the primary department. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


—In the Washington Street Presbyterian Sunday. 
school, of Scranton, Penn., the exercises of “Children’s Day” 
are patriotic in their nature. The first Sunday in July 
is usually devoted to these exercises. A correspondent 
writes that this year one feature of the day was a sermon 
in the forenoon, on “Sunday-schools: the relation of 
Christians to them, and their relation to the nation,” 
Among the attractions of the evening exercises was a frame- 
work trimmed with evergreens. This was covered with 
an American flag, which being removed, there was dis- 
closed the word “America,” on the top of the frame ing 
semi-circular form. The audience arose, and Dr. Brown- 
low sang ‘“‘ My country, ’tis of thee,” etc. Nextcame three 
boys, who, after appropriate scriptural recitations, each in 
turn presented one letter of the word “for,” which was 
attached below the word already there. Following these 
were young ladies dressed in white, who sang three verses 
of “ Jesus our king,” and then presented letters consecu- 
tively until the word “Christ” was on the frame. As 
finished, the sentence read, “AMERICA FOR CHRIST.” 
After appropriate closing remarks by the pastor of the 
church, the Rev. D. K. Freeman, the congregation united 
in singing two verses of the hymn, “God bless our native 
land,” and were dismissed with the benediction. 


—Scotland has three Presbyterian bodies within its 
borders,—the Established Church, the Free Church, and the 
United Presbyterian Church. In each of these bodies 
marked attention is given to the Sunday-school work. A 
writer in The London Sunday School Chronicle has com- 
piled from recent reports of these churches a summary of 
their work, the subjoined extracts from which will prove 
of interest : 


Beginning, first of all, with the Established Church, how does 
she stand in relation to Sabbath schools? Looking to the report, 
we find she has 1856 schools, 170,297 scholars on roll; average 
attendance, 135,479; teachers, 16,134; ministers who teach or 
superintend, 1005; ministers who do not teach or superintend, 
172; parishes and chapels with libraries, 654; parishes and 
chapels without libraries, 488. Then, in regard to attendance 
at adult classes for religious instruction, the figures are 25,318; 
parishes without Sabbath schools, 53; parishes from which 
no ‘report has been received, 86. . . . The amount collected 
for missions was £1759 1s 2d. . . . The degree of efficiency varies 
in different districts. Those schools in the neighborhood of Glas- 
gow and Ayr were at the top, so far as numbers and missionary 
contributions were concerned, and the attendance was four-fifths 
of those enrolled. Those in the neighborhood of Dundee, Brechin, 
and Arbroath were in the best state of efficiency, the attendance 
being five-sixths of those enrolled. Those in the neighborhood of 
Edinburgh, Linlithgow, and Peebles had the worst-attended 
schools, the scholars enrolled being 20,104, and the average attend- 
ance 15,507, which was rightly considered by the committee out of 
all reasonable proportion. One reason for this sad condition 
of things was thought to arise from the fact that a large number 
of the ministers (forty) in the bounds neither taught nor super- 
intended... . 

The report submitted to the Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church was in many respects exceedingly gratifying. The report 
showed that the number of schools was 849; 10,281 teachers; of 
scholars, 79,101; of Bible-classes, 490; of elders’ classes, 205... . 
Dr. Andrew Thomson, of Edinburgh, in moving the adoption of 
the report, referred to the importance of the closest possible con- 
nection being maintained between the Sabbath schools and the 
ministers, sessions, and congregations of the church. He did not 
object to ministers giving special addresses to the children of the 
congregation, but he was of opinion that a great deal of good 
might be got by the children from listening to the sermons ad- 
dressed to their parents. Dr. Black, of Glasgow, said that for the 
last few years he had adopted the following plan with good results. 
The service was begun with praise and prayer; then, after a hymna 
had been sung, a text was given out to the children, and » few 
things were said to them in a simple, practical form. After that, 
prayer was offered specially for the children; and then the service 
went-on in the usual way, the children’s part occupying about ten 
or twelve minutes. The Rev. Joseph Corbett; of Glasgow, said he 
had followed Dr. Black’s plan. In addition, he had for some 
time endeavored to have a Saturday class, exclusively for young 
boys and girls, not specially from the congregation, but gathered 
from the district around, and the influence of this class among the 
young people was simply incalculable. 

Last of all, we take up the report read to the General Assembly 
of the Free Church. In every separate item the committee re 
joiced to say there was an increase, as compared with former 
years. Number of Sabbath schools, congregational and missionary, 
1,885; senior classes, including ministers, 1082; teachers—male, 
7,720; female, 7,626—15,346; teachers of senior classes, including 
ministers, 1,061; total engaged in teaching, 16,407. Sabbath 
scholars at ordinary schools—male, 66,005; female, 73,921— 
139,926; scholars at senior classes—male, 16,097; female, 22,489— 
38,586, These numbers show, on an average, nearly two Sabbath 
schools to every congregation in the denomination...» 
total amount of Sabbath school missionary contributions wa 
£3,899 15s. 114d. . . . Dr. Andrew Bonar, of Glasgow, moved the 
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~ adoption of the report. He, in his own fervent manner, called 
attention to the vast importance of Sabbath schools, and earnestly 
urged the necessity of all connected with the church doing what 
they could to further this noble work. 


TEMPERANCE. 


—A large outdoor temperance meeting ‘was held at 
Westfield, Staten Island, New York, July 22. Nearly 
one thousand people were in attendance, and all of the 
Methodist churches in the place were represented by their 
preachers. 

—In connection with the meetings at Round Lake, N. Y., 
the National Women’s Christian Temperance Union has 
had a prominent part. At a meeting, on Sunday, July 15, 
Mrs. Annie Wittenmeyer, president of the Union, addressed 
a large audience. As reported in brief, in the New York 
Witness, she said : 

Drunkenness is a crime for which there is no remedy but the 
gospel of Christ. For many years we have been fighting the evil 
amid disappointment, but we need consecrated men and women 
who have a beaten path to the Mercy-seat. Our grain-fields are 
rich enough to furnish food for many nations; our government 
is most humane and wise; but the nation’s throat is held by a liquor 
oligarchy, and to-day one million men are non-producers—drunk- 
ards and tramps. The women must begin at the cradle to edu- 
cate the boys to the same degree of purity that the girls are taught 
to have; but society admits young men reeking with the obscenity 
of thesaloons, .. . Young women are not firm enough in this matter. 
All the resources of heaven were in the crusade movement, and 
that was the tidal wave that raised the temperance question over 
its difficulties. My- father, an isolated abolitionist, lived to see 
slavery dethroned, and I expect to live to see King Alcohol 
dethroned forever. 


PERSONAL. 


—The Rev. W. L. Gage, of Hartford, isin San Francisco, 
supplying the pulpit of the Rev. Dr. A. L, Stone. 


—Professor M. B. Riddle and the Rev. J. E. Todd are 
already at work on their commentary on the International 
Lessons of 1878, to be published by the Congregational 
Publishing Society. 

—The Rev. Dr. Reun Thomas, pastor of the Harvard 
Congregational Church, Brookline, Mass., is in Minnesota 
with the missionaries of the American Sunday School 
Union, examining the pioneer work of that Society. 


—One of the latest slanders against Mr. Moody was a 
declaration that in declining to co-operate with the Boston 
Ladies’ Temperance Union, he asserted that Mrs. Liver- 
more, its president, was not a Christian. This charge is 
emphatically denied by Mr. Moody, in a letter to The 
Springfield Republican. His convictions concerning the 
basis of hope for the reformation of drunkards are thus 
expressed by him : 

My strong belief has been, and still is, that the drunkard’s only 
hope isin a renewed heart, with new desires, and strength from 
God to keep him, I have no faith in asimple pledge alone. I 
believe the power strong drink has over a person cannot be broken 
by man’s will. It needs God’s power to help overcome this terri- 
ble appetite. Believing this, and seeing many cases that have 
been saved by reliance on God’s power, and many failures where 
trust has been placed in one’s own strength, I explained that I 
could not, with these convictions so. strong, connect myself with 
any society where there might arise opposition to what I consider 
the fundamental doctrines of the gospel. Of course, to disagree 
on these points would only give rise to argument and endless 
discussion, and the real object of the society in this way be 
toa great extent defeated. (By fundamental doctrines I mean 
Regeneration—‘‘ Except a man be born again he cannot see the 
kingdom of God;” Justification by Faith—“ By him all that 
“Yelieve are justified from all things from which ye could not be 
justified by the law of Moses;” Atonement— Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures;’’ and the doctrine of the Resur 
rection of Christ.) . . . My ideais that life is so short, and the work 

_ tobe done so great, and the workers so few, that our time can be 
better spent than in controversy. 
—Mr. Paul H. Hayne’s many Northern friends will be 
7 to find a steel portrait of him—better as an engraving 
fe as a likeness—in The Eclectic Magazine for August, 
ether with an appreciative biographical notice. Mr. 

e, as is well known, i is a member of the distinguished 
~ Southern family of that name. His father was Lieutenant 
paaal H. Hayne, of the navy, who was a brother of Web- 





Sler’s eloquent opponent, the Hon, Robert Y. Hayne, of 


South Carolina. 

After graduating at the College of Charleston, in 1850, Paul H. 
_ Hayne studied law, and was admitted to the bar; but all his tastes 
Were literary, and being at that time independent as to means, he 


ern periodicals, of which the best known was Russell’s Maga- 


=. of Ticknor & Fields, Boston. It attracted considerable 
4 m from a cultivated circle, and was pronounced by Mr. 


86, a8 well as a fine performance,” His second volume, pub- 


‘Was enabled to gratify them. He edited in succession a number of 


; and in 1855 his first volume of poems appeared from the 


a P. Whipple, the brilliant Boston critic, “a work of great 


chiefly of sonnets, but introduced by an exquisitely graceful and 
imaginative ‘‘Ode to Sleep,” which marked the highest point he 

had yet reached in poetry. In 1860 his third volume (‘ Avolio, 

and other Poems”) appeared, from the press of Ticknor & Fields, 

and was favorably received by the critics and the public, During 

the civil war, Mr. Hayne served first on the staff of Governor 

Pickens, and subsequently for some months as a volunteer in Fort 

Sumter; but the condition of his health forbade his regularly 

taking the field. As was the case with many others of his unfor- 

tunate compatriots, the close of the conflict found him pecuniarily 

ruined. He removed to Augusta, Ga., where for some time he 

assisted in the editorship of The Augusta Constitutionalist; and 
afterwards, in 1866, settled down in his present residence, sixteen 
miles from Augusta, near the Georgia Railroad. Here, in a rude 
white-washed cottage, crowning a hill among the pine-barrens, he 
has lived with his family (a mother, wife, and one child) for eleven 
years in almost complete seclusion; and here he has done what 
must be regarded as his best literary work. The Lippincotts 
published his ‘‘ Legends and Lyrics” in 1872, and the volume thus 
entitled contains, in the author’s opinion, his most vigorous and 
characteristic verse. Three years later, in 1875, his last volume, 
“The Mountain of the Lovers,” was issued by Hale & Sons, of 
New York. A noteworthy feature of this latter work is a group 
of ‘“‘ Nature Poems,” descriptive of the peculiarities of Southern 
landscape and scenery, which appeared originally in The Atlantic 
Monthly, Of Mr, Hayne’s prose writings the most important are 
biographies of his uncle, Robert Y. Hayne, of Hugh S, Legaré, 
the eminent South Carolina lawyer and scholar, and of his brother 
poet, Henry Timrod. The latter was prefixed to the collected 
edition of Timrod’s poems (1878), and awakened an unusual degree 
of interest both North and South, Another biographical work by 
Mr, Hayne, a life of William Gilmore Simms, is in the hands of 
the Harpers awaiting publication. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a 


Notes on Genesis. By the late Frederic W. Robertson, 
M. A. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.—This is a collection 
of fragmentary notes for a course of lectures which the 
famous Broad Churchman delivered during the last part of 
his life. No attempt has been made to rewrite or expand 
them, and they are presented in their original shape. It is 
questionable whether the admirers of a dead man of genius 
ought to demand quite so thorough a ransacking of his 
desk as this: volume implies. The notes are worth printing, 
but the consideration of the Mosaic cosmogony demands, in 
these times, both careful thought and accurate statement; 
and book on the subject ought to pass under the author's 
eye before going before the public, especially if composed of 
lectures, which may have been modified or explained in 
delivery. Mr. Robertson, in common with his school, is 
pretty free in his interpretation of the first chapters of Gene- 
sis, which he considers to be a general and somewhat poetic 
account of creation, rather than a straightforward geologi- 
cal or historical treatise. He does not, however, in these 
lectures, overthrow the ideas of inspiration or absolute accu- 
racy which every clergyman of the Established Church ought 
to hold. We question whether the work of the Maurice- 
Robertson school is not more ephemeral than its leaders 
supposed. Their mysticism made their piety sweet and 
wholesome. But their lack of close thought impaired the 
permanency of their influence. (12mo, pp. 260. Cloth, $1.50.) 


The Epistle to the Romans in Greek. By Henry A. Buttz, 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis in Drew Theological 
Seminary. New York: Nelson & Phillips.—Few persons, 
save those who have attempted the task, can be aware of the 
amount of labor involved in preparing critical notes on the 
text of the Greek Testament. The thin volume of Professor 
Buttz, thirty pages only, independent of Introduction, repre- 
sents more painstaking than three hundred ordinary pages. 
It presents what is commonly called the received text, 
though really that of Stephens, adding in foot-notes the 
readings of a few leading manuscripts, together with the 
judgment of the Elzevir edition, of modern critical editors, 
Lachmann, Alford, Tregelles, Tischendorf, and Westcott. 
Some may object to Alford’s being included, but the exten- 
sive circulation of his ‘Commentary ” probably justifies the 
position assigned him. A very valuable feature of the work 
for students is the mass of grammatical references to the 


Thayer of Andover. 
may be encouraged to proceed, as he proposes, and give an 
edition of the whole New Testament. 
to make their own collations, but few of our clergymen 
have time to do this, and for most students of the New Testa- 
ment this volume might become an every-day need. (8vo, 
pp. 30. Cloth.) 

The Child-Hunters. Bya Friend of Italy. Philadelphia: 


the purpose of this volume is a benevolent one. 





in Charleston in 1857, was a thin duodecimo, consisting 


of child-slayes from tely ci to this country. The work 
is animated by a sincere Christian spirit. Nevertheless, 


excellent editions of Winer and Buttman, by Professor 
It is to be hoped that Professor Buttz 


Many scholars prefer 


Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger—There is no doubt that 
It is very 
attractive, with its tinted pages, pretty binding, and clear 
type, and it is dedicated to two Italian merchants, who 





it ought not to have been written in the way it has. 

Its scenes of cruelty are so harrowing, and are so minutely 
depicted, that no parent could place it in the hands of a 
young son or daughter with safety. It is not a fit book to 
go into any Sunday-school library. Its only place will bein 
the hands of the thoughtful and philanthropic, and it should 
stand on the shelf beside the records of prison and hospital 
life. We think there can be nothing worse, from an educa- 
tional point of view, than familiarizing children with details 
of vice, crime, and consequent suffering. At the same time we 
think it a shame that in these days of advanced civilization, 
there should be multitudes of child-martyrs; and Christian 
hearts should bestir themselves for the protection -of the 
helpless everywhere. (16mo, pp. 150. Cloth.) 


Doctor Papa. By Sophie May. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
—The womanly heart and hand which have heretofore given 
to us the sweet ‘ Dotty Dimple” and “ Prudy Stories,” have 
lost neither their inspiration nor their cunning. Sophie May 
understands children. Her books are not baoks about them 
merely. She seems to know precisely how they feel, and she 
sets them before us, living and breathing in her pages. 
Flaxie Frizzle is a darling, and her sisters, brothers, and - 
cousins are just the sort of little folks with whom careful 
mothers would lke their boys and girls to associate. The 
story is a bright, breezy, wholesome narrative, and it is full 
of mirth and gaiety, while its moral teaching is excellent. 
We should enjoy sending “Doctor Papa”’ by mail to at least 
five and twenty little maidens of our acquaintance. They 
could have no better companion for the warm mid-day hours 
when their mammas call them in to rest from play. (18mo, 
pp. 194. Cloth, 75 cents.) 


Vest-Pocket Series. “A Virtuoso’s Collection,” etc., by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne; “The Tent on the Beach,” by J. G. 
Whittier; ‘‘ Thackeray,” by John Brown, M.D.; ‘ John Mil- 
ton,” by Lord Macaulay ; “ Lord Byron,” by Lord Macaulay. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.—We have here five new 
volumes of a series now grown a popular favorite. Three 
more stories by Hawthorne are welcome in their portable 
form, and so is one of Whittier’s most agreeable poems, 
which is accompanied by respectable wood-cuts. Dr. John 
Brown's article on Thackeray, printed in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine soon after the novelist’s death, has remained the best 
critical estimate of his career, and is written in & very inter- 
esting style. Macaulay’s two essays are too well known to 
need mention. (32mo. Cloth, 50 cents each.) 


Ned and his Engine. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.—Ap- 
parently, though we are not sure, this little book is a reprint 
from the other side of the sea. The people, scenes, and 
coloring are decidedly English. Two stories are bound 
together, the first having for its location a manufacturing 
town, and the second a fishing-village. Four distinct types 
of boy character are given, and the situations in which the 
different boys are placed, show that character tells, alike in 
lowly and in lofty places. The interest is well sustained, 
and there is a freedom from preachments, while all the while 
the noble lives are preaching the best possible sermons. Our 
Sunday-schools might well put “Ned and his Engine” on 
their catalogues. (16mo, pp. 257. Cloth.) 


The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. By William Black. 
New York: Harper & Brothers—Although the adventures 
were neither new nor stirring, this novel—like all that 
comes from its author's pen—is very pleasant reading, full as 
it is of keen appreciation of rural scenery, and of gentle 
analysis of feminine peculiarities. It is a story of English 
travel, told in a style that, this time, smacks somewhat un- 
pleasantly of Thackeray’s weaker vein ; but despite this and 
other faults, it is worth its reproduction by the Harpers in 
such handsome form. (12mo, pp. 366. Cloth, $1.50.) 





Hurd & Houghton will soon begin the issue of a new 
edition of the British Poets. 


A memoir of the late John 8. 0. Abbott will be published 
at an early day by Mrs, Abbott. 


Lee & Shepard have in press a volume entitled “ The 
New England Ministry Sixty Years Ago,” by Sereno D. 
Clark, D.D., being a Memoir of the Rey. Dr. John Wood- 
bridge, an old-time revivalist. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. will soon publish the twelfth 
volume of the Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, edited by his 
son, Charles Francis Adams, which comprise portions of his 
diary from 1795 to 1848. The first volume of this Memoir, it 
is said, is now out of print, and cannot be obtained even at a 
high premium, 


In Wide Awake for August, Mr. R. H. Stoddard gives the 





have exerted themselves to stop the infamous importation 





young folks a sketch of the venerable Richard Henry Dana 
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who is now in his ninetieth year. Mr. Dana’s 
summer home is on the south side of Cape 
Ann, in full sight of the ocean. The honse 
stands on a lawn which shelves off a few rods 
in front of it in a steep, gravelly cliff, about 
sixty feet above a sandy beach. “It is a 
magnificent site,” says Mr. Stoddard, “ for 


. the house of a poet who loves the sea as 


Mr. Dana does. From his windows on the 
right he can see the light-houses at the en- 
trance of the harbors of Salem, Boston, and 
Marblehead.” 





The Nation, it appears, does not consider 
our magazine literature at present of the 
highest kind. In noticing the current North 
American Review, it remarks, that, while its 
character has been“improved with its change 
from a quarterly to a bi-monthly, it has also 
modified its old-time substantiality to a cer- 
tain extent “by the adoption of what we 
may call the magazine method, which con- 
sists in the publication of articles by well- 
known or notorious persons, whose writings, 
when signed, attract the same sort of atten- 
tion that the authors do themselyes when 
appearing in person in public places, no 
matter whether they speak with authority or 
not.” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


‘All books received will be promptly noticed under 
head. The interests of our readers will guide 
us in making further notice.] 


L’Atuxero, Penseroso, and Other Poems. By John 
Milton. Illustrated. (Vest-Pocket Series.) 32mo, 
pp. 96. Cloth, 50 cents. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co, (Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) 


A Moosenzap Jovrnar. By James Russell Lowell. 
(Vest-Pocket Series.) 32mo. pp. 95. Cloth, 50 
cents. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. (Clax- 
ton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) 


Favortre Porms. By William Cowper. (Vest- 
Pocket Series.) 32mo, Pp. 96. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. (Claxton, Rem- 
sen, & Haffelfinger.) 


Summer. By James Thomson. (Vest-Pocket Series.) | 
82mo, pp. 103. Cloth, 50 cents. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. (Claxton, Remsen, & Haffel- 
Suigees 


A Cntr or tae Onp Brock, and Other Readings. Six 
numbers. Illustrated. 8vo. Paper, 25 cents. 
New York: Anson D, F. Randolph & Co. 


Avrora Froyp. A Love Story. By Miss M. E. 
Braddon. 8vyo, pp. 270. Paper, 75 cents. Phila- 
delphia: T, B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Hears or Monty. A Novel. By W. E. Norris. 8vo. 
Paper, 25 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
(J. B, Lippincott & Co.) 


UNSWERVING. 


a! Ernest Gilmore. I)lustrated., 
12mo, pp. 267. Clo’ 


th. New York: T. Y. Crowell. 


Pamphlets. 


Jew and Gentile. A sermon by the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher. The Christian Union Print, 27 
Park Place, New York. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


Tue finest Cough Lozenges in the world 
are Spencer’s Chloramine Pastilles. Sold by 
all druggists. Principal Depot, 107 North 
Ninth Street, Philadelphia. Send 10 cents 
for sample box, Johnson, Holloway, & Co., 
special agents, Philadelphia. 


—_—_— 











Ons of the best books, of a popular char- 
acter, says The Sunday School Times, giving 
a full history of the books of the Old and 
New Testaments and the Apocrypha, their 
authors, time and circumstances connected 
with their productions, etc. is the Com- 
panion to the Bible, by the American Tract 
Society, New York, Depository, 1512 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Few, if any, of the Sunday-school papers, 
uniformly keep before the mind of the young 
reader the one all-important question of the 
salvation of the soul. The Labor of Love 
published by Edwin A. Wilson, Springfield, 
Illinois, is often commended as excelling in 
this particular. Adding to this the fact that 
it is finely illustrated and beautifully printed, 
it certainly should have a place in every 
Sunday-school. 

Tae Pirtssure FemaLE CoLLEcs, whose 
advertisement appears in another column, 
has fine buildings, eight departments, and 
twenty-three teachers. It has superior 
musical advantages, and in every regard 
ranks with the best schools on the conti - 








nent. The charges are very moderate. If 
you have a daughter to educate, by all 
means send to the president, Rev. I. C. 
Pershing, D.D., Pittsburgh, Penn., for a 
catalogue. Fall term opens September 5. 








SPECIAL NOTICES, 





Saratoga Springs in Winter.—Reasons for going 
to Dr. Strong’s Remedial Institute, with circular 
describing- its Turkish, Russian, and Electrical 
Baths, etc., will be sent on application. Nervous, 
Lung, Female, and Chronic D a specialty. 


‘A-YEAR WITH ST. PAUL. 


By Rev. Chas. E. Knox, 
Author of *‘ David the King.” 


From Rey. William M. Paxton, D.D., pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of New York: 

“T take great pleasure in expressing my very high 
estimate of the work, ‘A Year with St. Paul.’ I have 


had oceasion to examine it with care as compared 











with other works upon the same subject. and it has | 


given me pleasure to see the skill with which he has 
condensed within a short compass all the impor- 
tant results of recent scholarship upon this interest- 
ing subject. The work is so perspicuously arranged 
and so pleasantly written as to make it interesting 
to the general reader, whilst its value as a text-book 
is secured, I cannot imagine a pleasanter occupa- 
tion than to teach a Bible class upon the plan of this 
work.” 

The subjects run parallel with the New Testament 
subjects of the International Series for 1876 and for 
1877 


A.D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., Publishers. 





ADIES’ COLORED GLOVES, 5c, A PAIR. 
Colored Silk, 12\4c.; Silk Frill Gloves, 25c. 

Cardinal, Pink and Biue Ribbed Hose, 121% to 25¢. 
Ladies’ solid color and stripe Hose, 1274 25c, 
Beautiful Hamburg Edgings, 5, 8, 1214 to 50c. 
Fine, Soft Wool Flannel, 1244, 18, 25 to 50c 
Combs. Hair and Tooth Brushes, 4, 10 to 25ce. 
Pearl Shirt and Dress Buttons, 2,'1234, 25 to 50c, 


OWEN EVANS’ Cheap Store, 


198 North Eighth St., door helow Cherry. 





LADIES Elegant Im- 
Station ROSE CORAL 
SET, Breastpin and 
Pendant Drops, Sent 
aw Postpaid to any Reader 

> of this Paper for 25 cents 
Three Sets for 50 conts. 


In Currency or Stamps. 
L.A. THOMSON 
Clinton Place, Now Tork 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Mr. Bayard Taylor 


Says: “I take great pleasure in recommending to 
parents the Academy of Mr. Swithin C. Shortlidge.”’ 

This Academy for Young Men and Boys is twelve 
miles by rail from Philadelphia. $260 a school year 
for boarding, washing, gas, schooling, books, ete. 
Payable quarterly. o extra charges. Open all 
summer. Students admitted at any time. Special 
individual and class instruction for advanced and 
backward seue. Ten instructors, two graduates 
of Yale College. For picture of building, gymna- 
sium, and circular, address SWITHIN C. SHORT- 
LIDGE (Harvard University A. M.), Media, Pa. (Me- 
dia has seven churches and a temperance charter.) 


ISS E. ELIZABETH DANA’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


For Young Ladies and Children, Morristown, N. J. 

This well-known school, with its efficient corps of 
teachers, has been removed from Dobbs’ Ferry, 
N. Y., to Morristown, N. J. It offers the attractions 
of a beautiful and healthful location, a fine seminary 
building with extensive Ede me skilled instruc- 
tors, and the best opportunities for obtaining a 
thorough education, with the comforts and disci- 
pline of a Christian home. 

For circulars, address the Principal, 











ASELL SEMINARY 
4 FOR YOUNG WOMEN, AUBURNDALE, 
(near Boston), Mass. An attractive home; good 
board; special care of health, manners and morals 
of growing girls. Number limited. Full last year. 
0, ©. BRAGDON, Principal. 





MERICAN KINDERGARTEN ann NORMAL 

SCHOOL, at 44.East 43d Street, near Madison 
Avenue, New York. 18th year begins September 
25th, Miss E. M. Cos, Principal. American Kin- 
dergarten Material cheap and beautiful. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. 


EV. D. A. HOLBROOK’S 
CLASSICAL AND MILITARY SCHOOL, 
SING SING, N.Y. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12. 








OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, Bridgeport, Conn. 
For circule:: «:idress the principal, 
MISS EMILY NELSON. 


Ni ENG, CONSERVATORY of MUSIC,16,000 pu- 
pils since 1867. 75 eminent instructors. 115 hours’ 
instruction for $15. Musical, Litera 
courses. 4 terms a year. Address E. 
Music Hall, Boston. 





, and Art 
OURJEE, 





EST PENNA. CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
‘INSTITUTE. 
For both sexes. New building for ladies. Open grate 
ineachroom. Address, 
JONATHAN JONKS, A. M. Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 





INCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 
Best advantages in Literature, Science, Lan- 

guages, Painting, and Music. 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 





INDERHOOK ACADEMY, Kinderhook, N. Y. 
Fits for the best colleges and scientific schools, 
Commences Sept. 6: George H. Taylor, A. M., Prin. 
(eight years Classical Instructor Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass.) 





EDUCATIONAL. 





eee FOR BOYS, 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. - 


The next school year of Messrs. Reid and Vau- 
cher’s Family School for boys will begin Wednes- 
day, September 12, 1877. 

r. Reid was for nearly twenty years one of the 
rincipals of the well-known “Edwards Place 
chool” in Stockbridge, Mass. Mr. Vaucher was for 

six years a teacher in the same school. They refer 
with confidence to any of the friends and patrons of 
that school for an opinion of their fitness to pro- 
vide thorough instruction in conjunction with the 
attractions of a comfortable and well-ordered Chris- 
tian home. 

Pupils fitted for our principal colleges, for West 
Point or the Naval Academy, or for practical busi- 
ness pursuits, 

Among other references, the principals name Ex- 
Presidents Theodore D, Woolsey and Mark Hop- 
kins, Chancellor Howard Crosby, Presidents D, C. 
Gilman and Paul Chadbourne, Professors Henry W. 
Longfellow and W.8. Tyler, Senator David Davis, 
of Illinois, Hon, Wayne McVeagh, of Pennsylvania 
and the Rev, Henry Clay Trumbull, editor of The 
Sunday School Times. 


For circulars, address either of the Principals, 
JARED REID, JR. JAMES VAUCHER. 





ILLISTON SEMINARY, 

AT FASTHAMPTON. MASS., 18 miles north of 
Springfield by rail, prepares for the best Colleges 
and Scientific schools in two co-ordinate depart- 
ments—Classical and Scientific. 38 graduates last 
year. Ten instructors. Tuition from $60 to $70. 
Table board from $8 to $5.50. Rooms from $2,50 to 
$0.41 per week. A first-class gymnasium attached. 
The 37th vear begins Sept. 18. Examinations, 
Sept. 11 and 12. Testimonials from last teacher re- 
quired. For cataloenes address JAMES MORRIS 
WHITON, Ph. D., Principal. 


(jicaco 
FEMALE COLLEGE 


MORGAN PARK (near Chicago). 

The Fall Session of this Institution will com- 
mence on Tuesdav, September 11, 1877. For par- 
ticulars address the President. G. THAYER, Chi- 
eago Female College. Morgan Park, Cook Co., IIl.; 
or at 77 Madison Street, Chicago. 











| alam EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 


‘PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Elegant Buildings, Eight Departments, Twenty- 
three Teachers. Ten Teachers in the Conservatory 
of Music connected with the College. Charges less 
than any school in the United States affording equal 
advantages and accommodations. Fall term opens 
rr 5th. Send to-Rey. I. C. PERSHING, D.D., 
Pittsburgh, Penn., for a catalogue. 


Affordss uperior advantages in regular and eclec- 
studies, Music and Art, and is both a first-class Col- 
lege and a Christian Home, designed for well-pre- 
ared students not under fourteen years of age. 
harges very moderate: Next session begins Sept. 5. 
Send for a catalogue to Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., 
Pres’t., Elmira, N. Y. 


\ N OODSTOCK ACADEMY. 


Batra FEMALE COLLEGE 
t 





An English and Classical School for Boys and 
Girls. Fall term begins August 29. Location un- 
surpassed for healthfulness and beauty of scenery. 
A limited number of boys received into the same 
family with the Principal, under his constant care. 


For terms, etc., address C. F, W. HUBBARD, Prin- |. 


cipal, Woodstock, Conn. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
ORATORY 
For Public Speakers, Readers, Professors of Elocu- 
tion, Actors; and for general culture. Next term 
ae October 10. -For circulars, address PRO- 
F OR LEWIS B. MONROE, 
20 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 











ANNETT INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, BOSTON, MASS, 
The 24th year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 26, 
1877. For Catalogues and Circular, apply to Rev, 
A Gannett, Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, 
ass. 





OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 
Rev. G. H. Whitney, D.D., Pres’t. Best and largest 
building ofits class. Instruction thorough. Grants 
degrees to ladies, prepares young men for college. 
Send for Catalogue. 





NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Rey, N. H. Beeston, with competent assistance, 
es charge of the education of a few boys at his 

home in Williamstown, Mass. 
CIRCULARS SENT ON APPLICATION, 





ARKESBURG INSTITUTE, for Boys, on 

Pa. R, B., 44 miles from Phila, Terms mod- 
erate. No extras, Preparation for College or 
Business, Rev. J. L. Landis. 





IVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
A wide-awake, Rosseshgaten School for Boys, 
Classical, Commercial, Military: in each best. 
See Prospectus, 





OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
est advantages for a thorough education, For 


circulars, address. 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 
W ILSON COLLEGE FOR LADIES, 





CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
___ Address REV, W. T. WYLIE, President. 


HE MISSES NOTT'’S 
English and French Family School for Young 
ies, 33 Wall St., New Haven, Conn, 
Re-opens Sept. 24th. For Circulars, apply as above. 








RS. SUTTON’S HOME SCHOOL for Girls re- 

i opens “ye 19, 1877. ~For,pirculars, apply to the 

rinetal at her residence, 11 Hamilton Street, 
Philadelphia. ' P s 









EDUCATIONAL. 








, igen: STATES SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
DIRECTORY FOR 1877. 
id ws with Map and Illustrations, 

Circulars of afl the leading schools combined in 
this one publication, a standard medium of com. 
munication between schools and intendin patrons, 
wherein parents and guardians may obtain all the 
information relating to the better class of scholastic’ 
institutions in the country necessary to the selec. 
tion of such a one as they may be in search of 
without the inconvenience incident to the usnal 
means of collecting the same, 

For the above-stated purpose free upon receipt of 
postage, 6 cents. 

Pamphlets and information of schools furnished 
GRATUITOUSLY. 

HEADQUARTERS ror SCHOOL INFORMATION, 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 

PRINCIPALS and Heads of Families will find it to 
their interest to examine our list of teachers, grad- 
uates of best American and Foreign Colleges. (No 
charge to Principals or Families.) 

Tutors and Governesses; Professors, American 
and Foreign; Principals and Assistants; Teachers 
for any department supplied with first-class posi- 
tions, Send stamp for application form. 

The School Gazette, interesting to teacher, to 
pupil, wioieae Send for specimen copy. 

30 UNION SQUARE (4th Ave. side), Row York. 





OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory depart 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences, 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and li- 
brary fees only $27a year. 1100 students last year, 
For circulars address J. B. T. Marsh, Sec., Oberlin, 0, 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC.—Un- 
der the College management. Full corps of first- 
class teachers. Expenses low. Class instruction or 
private lessons, as preferred. As a home for stu- 
dents, Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness, 
freedom from temptations, and religious and intel- 
lectual advantages. Address Professor F. B. Rice, 





yore PARK MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Capt. Ed. N. Kirk Talcott, 


Henry T. Wright, A.M., } Associate Principals. 


-Offers superior attractions and facilities for the 


education of boys. Session begins Sept. 6, 1877. 
For full information and catalogue address 


CAPT: ED. N. KIRK TALCOTT, 
Morgan Park, Cook Co. TU. 


STEUBENVILLE, 0., FEMALE SEMINARY, 


The fall session of this well-known school will 
open September 11th, 

Board with room and light only $175, for the 
school year. Tuition in English course, $20 to $36 
ae year. One fourth off these charges for ministers’ 

aughters. Music, French, Painting, etc., also at 
very reasonable rates. Send for ca 
REV. A. M. REID, Ph. D., Principal. 


REV. C, 0, BEATTY, D.D., LL. D., Supt, 





ogue. 





National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

F orClergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, 
and all classes of advanced Students. Attention to 
Conversation, Oratory, Vocal] Culture, Reading and 
Recitation. Chartered March, 1875. Grants Diplomas, 
Both sexes admitted. {Summer term opens 5, uly 2d. 
Students entered at anytime. Day and Evening 
Classes.) Send for Catalogue. 

J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., 
President. 





LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY, Blairs- 
town, N. J., for pupils of both sexes, will re- 
open on Tuesday, September4th. Within five miles 
of the Blue Ridge, its situation is goers and 
healthy. The instruction is careful and thorough; 
the building is supplied with pure water, and heated 
py steam. The government is as mild as is compati- 
ble with efficiency, and the table is well pt 
H. D: GREGORY, Ph. D., Principal, 
Blairstown, New Jersey. 


HOWLAND SCHOOL 


For Advanced Education of Young Women at 
on Cayuga Lake, Central 
NION SPRING N.Y. 14th year—1876-7. 
ecially attractive as a elike institution. 
eta fac collegiate departments. Send for cir- 


cular. dag meme HENRY HARTSHORNE, M.D. 
A.M. Vice-President, M. ANNA WYTHE. 


RITTENHOUSE ACADEMY 


For Young Men and Boys, N. E. Cor. Chestnut and 
HKighteenth Streets. Limited number of pupilt 
Thorough preparation for College or Business. Fall- 
term begins Sept. 10th. Scholars received the week 
previous. L. BARROWS, A. M., De K, LUDWIG, 
A. M., Principals, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY | 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Year commences August 28. For circulars and 
admission apply to 
MISS ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal, . 
Bradford, Mass. 














¥ 
aa phobic ACADEMY, with Musical Institute 
and Commercial College. Founded 1802. A 
side School for both sexes. On direct route from 
New York to Boston, For catalogue address the 
REV. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., B. Greenwich, R.L 





EBM HALL MORAVIAN SEMINARY for 
Lee. at Litiz, Lancaster Co., Pa, Founded 174 
uating Course “Harvard University Prelimi- 
nary Examinations for Women.” Rey. H. A. Bricket- 
stein, Principal. 





ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, Oxford, Ohio. 
Mt. Holyoke plan. The twenty-third year will 
commence September 5, 1877. Board, Tuition, Fuel, 
and Lights, $170 per annum. 
Send for catalogue to 
HELEN PEABODY, Principal. 
3 eee 


Noes INSTITUTH—At East Greenwich, R. I, 
A seaside summer school for teachers and pt 
pils. 83 Lecturers and Artists. Literary and m 
cal Courses. July 22to August 25. Terms mode! 
For circulars address E, TOURJEE, Music 


Boston. a 


PResE LN. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY, Send 
for Illustrated Circular, 40 pages, giving 
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FROM THOSE WHO HAVE TRIED IT! 


What the workers think of The Scholars’ Quarterly. 


HE ScnHonars’ QUARTERLY 

has become so popular that 
it has already a circulation of one 
hundred and fifteen thousand 
copies. A large share of the best 
conducted schools throughout the 
country are now using it in place of 
the ordinary Question Book. Its su- 
periority is acknowledged by all. 
The Rev. Leonard W. Bacon writes 
from Geneva, Switzerland, of its 
reception there: THE QUARTERLY 
is an admirable production. . . the 
only successful question book I 
have ever seen. Most of my fam- 
ily are out of school now... and 
T take them together through the 
questions every Sunday afternoon. 
It is an extreme test of the work- 
ableness of such a book when big 
and little can be taken along in it 
together. Our English and Scotch 
friends are delighted and surprised 
at the perfection of it, and glorify 
God, saying we never saw it on this 
fashion. ; 





NoTE.—While the commendations from 
subscribers given herewith have cometo us 
unsolicited, and are but ‘a small part of 
those received, only one adverse criticism 
has reached us, ard that from a publisher, 
who says that the great trouble with the 

QUARTERLY is that those who get it want 
no other lesson help. ? 





MAINE.—‘‘ Those of my class who have 
tried the Quarterly find it a great help; 
‘therefore, I send for more.” H. E. D. 
“Please send me The Scholars’ Quar- 
terly. We are delighted with it.” D. T. W. 
“T like The Scholars’ Quarterly ve 
-much; please send me four more copies.” 
ie ° th 
“Please send seven copies. I like it so 
well I want it for a class of boys.” S.L.R. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE —‘‘I use them for a 
mission class, and like them very much.” 
C, W. H. 

“] think it is just what is needed in our 
school,—especially in my own class. I 
wish to introduce it.” M. D. P. 

“T never examined one until lately. It 
is just stch a help as I have long wished 
for.” A. B. P. 

“ For the price, it is the best that I have,” 
A.A. R. 


VERMONT,—‘‘ We are highly pleased 
With them, Are «sin¢ tem in three classes 
with good success.’’ A. M. B. 
ro MASSACH USETTS.—“I hope we shall ere- 


use them altogether in our school.” 


g “You would be glad to see how much 
_ the Quarterly adds to the interest in Bible 
_ Study in our school.” J. R 
_ “Thaveaclass of ten youngmen, They 
_ will all be supplied with the Quarterly. 
_ They like it very much. I think it better 
_ ian the question-book.” Mrs. L. E. P. 
“Thave found it very useful as a help 
in preparing the lessons. I am sure my 
will like it.” F. E. B. 


RHODE ISLAND.—‘* It is the best schol- 
elp we have ever had.’”’ P.M. B. 
“Tam trying to introduce them in our 
School, and hope to send subscriptions for 
#yearsoon.”’ H. P. 
CONNECTICUT.—‘‘I am glad to hear of 
the merited popularity of The Scholars’ 
. erly, Send mine as soon as you can, 
_ 481 am anxious to have them in the hands 
_ Simy class.” M. E.H. 
2 like it much, and hope to induce 
# my class to take it." Mrs. J.C. 








“T find the Quarterly a great help in 
studying the lessons, as well as in the re- 
view.” M.B. 

“‘IT would like to see the Quarterly in all 


“IT requested some of my best teachers 
to look at the copy I had received, and 
they were so very much pleased that they 
want our entire school to adopt them.” 


the classes of our school. It is much liked | H. R. P. 


by those who have it; and I hope our 
superintendent may be favorable to its in- 
troduction another year,” . E. D. 

‘“‘I think The Scholars’ Quarterly is the 
best Sunday-school class-book 1 have 
seen,” R.R, P. 

“I have now paid you for thirty-two 
Quarterlies for the year... . I think we 
shall want a larger number for next year.” 
H.C. 


NEW YORK.—‘“‘My sample copy is 
greatly admired. Nothing I have yet 
seen can take its place.” me 

“‘ My class and I find them very valua- 
ble, and we feel that we would not like to 
go back to the old helps,” Mrs. E. T. 

“Your Quarterlies are making friends 
here; have heretofore used lesson leaves, 
and have them for the year. The Quar- 
terlies are superseding them.” J. H. S. 

‘Our school has never been as interest- 
ing as it has been since we used the Schol- 
ars’ Quarterly.” ; 

‘1 like it so much that I must have it 
for my class of boys.” Mrs, E. G. W. 

‘Our school is so well pleased with the 
Quarterly that they desire me to arrange 
to substitute them for a part of the lesson 
leaves.” W.B. E. 

“Your Scholars’ Quarterly is so highly 
appreciated in our school that I desire to 
get eight more copies,” J. C 

“We “ave been using the Scholars’ 
Quarterly with eminent success. I have, 
as yet, not seen anything in the Sunday- 
school work that equals it.” M.A. C. 

“IT have used the Quarterly for the past 

uarter and like it very much, and think 
that by another year it will be generally 
used in our school.” " 

‘I have come to regard it as an indis- 
pensable help in preparing for my Bible- 
class.” A. if E, 


NEW JERSEY.—" Please send me twenty | J 


additional copies of Scholars’ Quarterly. 
This makes seventy copies in all, which 
will show that the paper takes even with a 
country Sabbath-school.” T 

“I might better have made up a club 
for the Scholars’ Quarterly at the outset. 
I have had to order again and again. It 
is the best thing out for scholars or teach- 
ers, My own teachers are using it, and 
other superintendents agree with us in 
placing it first among all our lesson 
helps.” L.D.A. 

‘*T am so well pleased with your Schol- 
ars’ Quarterly that I would like to have 
he school of which I am superintendent 
become acquainted with it.” I. W. 


PENNSYLVARIA.—‘ Those of our teach- 
ers who have examined the Quarterly 
are delighted with it, and consider it the 
best thing they haveever seen.” Mrs. J. 
E. R. 


“The Scholars’ Quarterly is just what 
we want. I think it is the most complete 
help we have ever had.” M. D. G. 

‘Everybody who has seen this publica- 
tion likes it, and I would not be surprised 
if I should have to order some more.” 
H. C3 Ss. 

“The improvement is marked in my 
class since some have taken the Scholars’ 
Quarterly, and I hope for even better 
things when all are supplied.” E. L, F. 

“T have just received the Scholars’ 


Guerteny and like it so much that I would | 4. J 
1 


ike to have you send me, as soon as pos- 


sible, six more copies.” R. C, 


“I think that itis just the thing that 
every scholar should have.” J. H.N. 

VIRGINIA.—‘‘I think it is one of the 
best books that I have ever seen for the 
Sunday-school. I wish that every teacher 
and scholar in the county had one. I am 
superintending one Sunday-school and 
teaching in another, and try to get all to 
subscribe for it thatI can.” J. W. T. 

NORTH CAROLINA.—‘‘It seems to me 
that nothing more can be wished for.” 
Rev. J. B. M. e 

‘*T have just received the second quar- 
ter, and am so delighted with it that I want 
it for the whole year, commencing with 
January.” J. W. 

SOUTH CAROLINA,—“ Please accept many 
thanks for 2 or ~ eata such an efficient 
help.” L, B.H. 

““T have found it the best help I have 
yet seen in the preparation of the lessons.” 
G, H. W. 

GEORGIA.—‘‘I think the Quarterly the 
best text book for the Sunday-school 
scholar that I have ever seen.” W. E. R. 

ALABAMA.—‘‘I wish my Sunday-school 
class to see them. I hope I shall order 
again more extensively.” J. M. 


MISSISSIPPI. —‘‘I have been using a 
copy of the Scholars’ Haga 4 recently, 
and have to express only the ighest ap- 
preciation of its merits,” J.C. BR. 

TERNESSEE.—“‘ Please mail me twenty 
copies of the Scholars’ gpreege | for the 
second quarter. I think my school will 
like them.” J. H. W. 

KENTUCKY.—‘ The Quarterly wins with 
both —— and Bible-class scholars.” 


MISSOURI.—"‘ My Quarterly came safely, 
ny is liked by all that have examined it.”’ 


“‘ We have received the Scholars’ Quar- 
terly through Mr. , our former su- 
—" and like them exceedingly.” 

“I think they are an excellent lesson 
help.” J. F.C. 

“‘T have tried your Scholars’ Quarterl 
for nearly six months, and it gives me jack 
good satisfaction that I herewith send you 
an order to supply all my larger scholars 
with it.” H.N. £ 

“IT am much pleased with the specimen 
copy, and would like twelve copies for the 
present quarter.” O, W.R. 


OHIO,—‘“‘ All who have tried the Quer- 
terly like it very much,” Mrs. M. A, F. 

‘“Your Scholars’ Quarterlies are the best 
lesson books we ever used in our Sunday- 
school.” F, E. O, 

“‘ My school is more and more pleased 
with it, and we shall signi want it 
right along.” Wm. A, F. 

‘“‘ My reaso_: for sending for your Quar- 
terly is that I wish to introduce it among 
the teachers and scholars, and if they like 
it as well as I do we shall probably send 
for several copies.” J. J. ¥ 

“‘ At the beginning of next quarter we 
shall need a larger supply of the Quar- 
terlies, which we think are invaluable.” 
H. H.C, 

‘‘T have examined your Scholars’ Quar- 
terly and am highly pleased with it.” 

B 





“'T like the Quarterly better. than any 
work of the kind which I have yet seen.” 


‘“‘T am sorry I did not learn of this nub- F. T 


lication sooner, as I would have taken it 
from the first of the year.” H.C. S. 

“It is the best thing of the kind I have 
seen, Send me five copies for this quarter 
and next.” F.H.S. 


MARYLAND.—‘‘ It has been my desire 
to introduce into our Sabbath-school the 
very best helps I could procure, and 1 am 
frank to say that I have not seen. an 
publication which has pleased me so thack 
as the Scholars’ Gear J. S. R. 

‘It is the best thing of the kind I have 
seen, and | think hereafter will be gener- 
ally used by oti Sabbath-school. Two 
classes have already adopted them.” F.W. 





“I shall hope to introduce them into 
our school at the close of the present 
quarter. I regard them as the most com- 
plete scholars’ help yet published.” D. 
A 


'« We have used them but a few weeks, 
but appreciate them very highly.” P. F. H, 


INDIANA.—‘‘ We get the Scholars’ Quar- 
terly in our school, and like it better than 
anything we have ever tried.” M. P. C, 

“ We think the Scholars’ Quarterly just 
what is needed for scholars in the study 
of the lesson.” C. W. J. 

“7 like them so well I want all my class 
to have them.” N.S. H, 


** Send me pee! copies of the Scholars‘ 
Quarterly. I think by the time we are 
through with this quarter our school will 
want.more of them. They are good.” 
H. F. O. 

“ We find it the best help we can get, 
and like it because it helps us to search 
the Scriptures.” M. H. : 


ILLINOIS.—‘‘Our school prizes them 
very much indeed.” R. P. 

“ Have used it in my class during the 
last few months, and am much pleased 
with it.” Mrs, H, A. B. 

“Tasa scholar found your Quarterly 
so much help that now I have a class, I 
want to have them use it, and so send you 
$2.50, and you may send what you think 
you can for that.” A.M. H. 

“I am so much pleased with them, that 
I want you to send me one hundred copies 
for the second quarter of 1876. It seems 
to me that it is just what is needed in all 
our schools to induce the scholars to study 
their lessons at home, and also to make 
the study of great interest.” D.C. J. 

MICHIGAN. —‘‘ We consider them a de- 
cided ae oe Sane upon the lesson leaf." 
Mrs. A. B.S. 

“If scholars and teachers only knew 
more about the Quarterly I think it would 
come into use more. I am much pleased 
and helped by its use, and will try and 
introduce it wherever I can.” J. L. 

“I consider the Scholars’ Quarterly one 
of the best helps introduced into Sunday- 
school work,”’ C, B. P, 


WISCONSIN. —‘‘ From an examination of 
those sent me last week I am sure we 
shall like these helps.” E. J. L. 

“‘T have seen nothing equal to it amon 
the ‘lesser lights’ upon the Sunday-sch 
lessons.” G, B. 

‘*T like the Quarterly so well that I wish 
to put a few copies into the hands of those 
scholars who have been constant attend- 


ants for the past three months.” J, 
D. F. 


lOWA.—“‘ We like them very much in- 
deed, and feel that we can scarcely get 
along without them.” J. B.F. 

“Although well supplied with leaves, 
many of our scholars order and pay for 
this additional help, which is much 
valued.” L.S. H. 

“‘In April I sent for five copies of the 
Scholars’ Quarterly for the use of my own 
class. They like them so well that they 
say they cannot get along without them ; 
and the older scholars om school, after 
having examined them, say they think 
the same. The teachers are of the same 
opinion. Enclosed find Post Office Order 
for $2.80 for which send forty copies of the 
Scholars’ Quarterly for July, August and 
September.” G. E, A. 

“| have received the Scholars’ Quarterly 
and like it better than anything I have yet 
seen in its line.” H. W. 

‘IT consider it invaluable, and believe 
it should be placed in the hands of every 
scholar in the land.” H. D.C, 

MINNESOTA. —‘‘I like the Lig yen | 
better than anything of the kind I have 
seen.” H. D.C. 

‘* My wife for her class, and I for or 
ral use, think it excellent.” H.W. P. 

“They have given very good satisfaction 
during the past quarter, and, I believe, will 
do much good.” G. H.B. 

“Enclosed find draft for which please 
send eighty copies of the Scholars’ Quar- 
terly. We have tried the rterly, and 
fey = better than the n ig 


NEBRASKA.—“ It is royal, and deserves 
to have its sovereignty recognized.” P.G. 


KANSAS.—‘‘ The Quarterly takes well.” 
W.H.S., 


CALIFORNIA.—‘‘ The Trmxs, unsurpassed; 
Scholars’ Quarterly, splendid,” v. T. 


i Me 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICH: 


100 copies, one year, (four QUAFteEYs),...0-+0+.828 
Single copy, One year, (fOUT GUATLOTS)..+000 seen 

109 copies, three months, (one quarter)...... 6 
Under 10 copies, three months, 


00 w60 oes cee 


Published at the office of Tum SunpAY SCHOOL 
Timus, Address ‘ - + 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 





610 Chestnut Stret, Philadts 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL- TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 Copies, « = « $2.15 each. 
“« 1t0e 20 ** 1.90 
30 Copies and upwards, - 1.65 
To Pastors and Superintendents, who at the time 


of making their subscription state that they are 
such, $1.65 each. ‘ 


(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 


ee 


»- 2 « “ 


66 


' Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 
a year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at 
the same rate at which the club, as first formed, 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such addi- 
tional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered. The new subscribers 
to pay pro rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should in- 
clude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or 
eluk subscription, in connection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tuz Times to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address. 


—o—— 


SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER, $ .50. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps, in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price, only to subscribers of Tux Times who are 
Pastors or Superintendents (including in the latter 
class assistant superintendents, and heads of depart- 
‘ments meeting in separate rooms), and who, when 
ordering it, state that they are such. 


In sending your renewal to The Superintendent’s 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have 
paid for Tux Sunpay Scnoon Times, as given on the 
Yellow address label of Tax Times, 


a 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
100 Copies, one month, > + § .60 
100 ake one year, = = = ‘7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


—————_——— 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 
100 Copies, three months, -« «+ 6.25 
100 Sy one year, »= «© s 25.00 
Less than 100 copies at same rates. 


—o—_——_- 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


—o—— 


Subscribers in Great Britain ‘who wish to receive 
any of these publications, can make payment for 
the same by a money order payable at Philadelphia, 
to John Wanamaker, as follows: 

The Sunday School Times, one year, - 9 shillings. 
The Superintendent’s Paper, one year, 3 shillings 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year, - Is. 6d. 

These rates include postage, which is prepaid at 
this office. 

—_——9——— 


Advertising Rates. 
Ordinary Advertisements: per line (12 lines to 


an inch),foreachinsertion,- - + 2 cts. 
Special Notices: perline(as above),- - 30 cts. 
Reading Matter: perline (leaded), - + 650 cts. 


'  PIBCOUNTS ON. THE ABOVE RATES AS FOLLOWS: 


_Spercent.on 4 insertions. 
10 a =~ § o 
ok ite 
20 “« “ 26 “ 
25 “oe « 52 “« 


aa Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Friday of the week preceding their issue. 


—_no—_———_ 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
‘Business Manager, 
410 CHESTNUT STREET, Pamaprruia. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





CROWELL’S 
Sunday-School Libraries 


No.1. 80 Vols, 18mo...._.............$10 00. 
No. 2. 15 Vols. 16mo. 12 50. 
No.8. 15 Vols. 16mo. 12 60. 


T. Y. CROWELL, 744 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


THE BEREAN QUARTERLY 


Sostne, ZHOROUCM. PRACTICAL 
ve am 
both Teacher and Scholar. Its cost is 
only 7 cts.a quarter, or 25 cts.a 
Send SEVEN CENTS for a Specimen 
ddress 


Number, and be convinced. 
PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 











NELSON & 
Broadway,‘ New York. 


NEW COMMENTARY 





ON THE WHOLE BIBLE. 
By JAMIESON, FAUSS 
COMPLETE EDITION. 
The best 
Commended by the most dis’ scholars & davines. 
PRICE $7.60. 
For full particulars addre: 
S. S. SCRANTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Welcome Tidings 


THE NEW BOOK OF 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONGS, 
BY MESSRS. 
LOWRY, DOANE and SANKEY, 


ss ~ the last E'WYMNS and MUSEO of the 
a 





P. P. BLISS. 
This Is the only new Song Book authorized by the 
family of Mr. BLISS, or in which they have any interest 
Every Sunday-school should have 





Welcome Tidings 


It comprises talent never before found in a single 
collection, and is not equaled for variety, both in 
Words and Music. If your bookseller does not seli 
it, send at once to either of the Publishers. 

160 pages of our usual Sunday-school style, in 
Board Covers, $80 per 100; 35 cents by mail 


One copy sent by mail, in paper covers, on receipt of 
twenty-five cents. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. 





BY THE 
Rev. HENRY A. BOARDMAN, D.D. 


“HIGHER. LIFE” 


Doctrine of Sanctification, 
TRIED BY THE WORD OF GOD. 
JUST ISSUED BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
16mo, CLOTH. PRICE, $1.25. 





L8o, 


Manual ‘of Forms 


For BAPTISM, ADMISSION TO THE COMMU- 
NION, ADMINISTRATION OF THE LORD'S 
SUPPER, MARRIAGE, AND FUNERALS, 


BY THE REV. A, A. HODGE, D.D. 
16mo. LIMP CLOTH. PRICE, 50 CENTS. 





Please address 
JOHN A. BLACK, Business Superintendent, 
13384 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FREE To PASTORS 
Ws SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Hither of the following-named items will "be 
mailed free to any Pastor or Superintendent sending 
me a one-cent stamp for postage. If all five of the 
articles are wanted, send five cents; and if the por- 
trait of Moody and Sankey is desired for framing, 
or to be kept smooth, send five cents extra for tube 
and additional postage. 

1. Cat«logue of Sunday-school Concert Exercises, 
containing names of forty not on my previous lists 

2. A good portrait of Moody and key, size 11 x 
13 inches, 

3. A list of International Lessons for 1878. 

4. One hundred and ninety selected passages for 
Christian Workers. 

5. A list of “ Helps to Bible Study,” recommended 
by Miss Frantes E. Willard. 

I have for sale the following 


31010] Comm om f 























MISS WILLARD. 














1. NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS, a choice 
book for older girls and young ladies. Numerous 
commendations of this volume from eminent 
Christian leaders and editors have been received. 


and as 
-and better illustrations, and is every way su) 


From Advertisers. 


From J. J. Wilson, 768 Broadway, New York, Manu- 
C ier) Exhibitor of Stereopticons.—February 

It is a pleasure to me to inform you that my ad- 
vertising in The Sunday School Times has been the 
most satisfactory of any I have ever done without 
exception. Before I had seen the issue containin 
my first advertisement, numerous letters satisfied 
me I had found a medium of the value. 

Iam to notice that you ri y exclude adver- 
tisements which are intended to deceive omises 

cannot possibly be made good, an believe 

the value of your medium and the good-will of your 
patrons is largely due to this fact. 


[From Horace Waters 4 Sons, Dealers in Pianos, 
Organs, &c., 40 Hast 14th Street, New York.—Feb- 
ruary 16, 1877.) 

We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
medium, we consider The Sunday School Times one 
of the best we use, 


From T. Coteworth Pinckney, Proprietor of Pinck- 
ale aaa for Schools and Teachers, $0 Union 
Square, New York.) 


I have been so gratified with the returns from my 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times that I 
feel impelled to report the fact to you. I think I 
may safely say I have received more answers from 
my advertisement in this paper than from any other 
I have employed. 


[From A. J. Weidener, Proprietor, the Centen- 
nial season, 4 the ‘Franklin Hotel, Philadelphion 
July 31, 1876. 

I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of 
the best mediums for See many branches of 
business. I do say conscientiously that I have heard 
from my advertisement in your r oftener than 
from any other, paper fin which ve advertised 
this season. 


M. T, Richar Publisher of the Hi . 
emis in ree” Brock Me 
January 19, 18T7.] 


{t is very gratifying during these times to find 
now and then a Paper, that brings something like an 
adequate return for the money invested. I have 
been agreeably disappointed with the results of my 
adve ment in your columns. 


v= fang Pepyrograph Co., Norwich, Conn.—January 
; i 

We have received a large number of oe mega 
for the Papyrograph whorefer to you, including one 
to-day from England. 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried 
so far, and feel well satisfied with the business the 
advertisement has brought us. 


From Browne's Flexible Weather Strip Co., 17 
Street, New York—Feb. 20, 1877:) “oe 
It is but just to your valuable paper, that we 

ee its superior merits as an advertising 

medium. 


Having thoroughly tested it, and watched care- 
pies the results, we can honestly state that our ad- 
vertisement in The Sunday School Times brought 
us more cash orders than did our advertisement in 
any other five religious papers. Some. heavy mails 
consisted largely of orders for goods in which it was 
stated that the advertisement was seen in The Sun- 
day School Times. These orders were from all parts 
of the country. 


From M.W. Smith & Co., 140 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
b IU.—January 16, 1877.) 
More than three hundred letters were received 
= our one advertisement in The Sunday School 
mes, 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


nary Advertisements: per line (12 lines to an 
inch), for each insertion, 25 cents. Special Notices: 

r line (as above), 30 cents. Reading Matter; per 
ine (leaded), 50 cents. Discounts on the above 
rates as follows: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per 
cent. on 8 insertions, 15 per cent. on 13 insertions, 
20 per cent. on 26 insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 inser- 
tions. Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Saturday of the week preceding their issue. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 
610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











AGENTS WANTED. 





New and Thrilling !! 


ACENTS 


Millions Eager For It !! 
WANTED 


FOR THE 6 


By the eminent L. P. BROCKETT. Unfolds the 
strange SOCIAL, POLITICAL, and RELIGIOUS 
peculiarities and History of the Russians and Turks; 
cause of the war, mighty interests at stake; Biogra- 
hies of Rulers, ete. RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 

or terms, address quakes HUBBARD BROS., 
Publishers, 733 Sansom 8t., hile. 


THE FULL HISTORY OF THE WONDERFUL 
CAREER OF 


Moody and Sankey 


In Great Britain and America. Is the latest, fullest, 

best. Has double the t of matter, more 
rior. 
Buy 
st terms 






















744 large pages. Price $2.00. Be not deceive 
the best. Agents send for circular with be 
ever heard o: Address 


H. 8. GOODSPEED & CO., 
New York, or Cincinnati, O. 


FLORENCE OIL STOVE, 


FOR SUMMER COOKING. 


THE BEST. SAFEST, AND | Costs less than two 
MOST ECONOMICAL. | cts., per hour for fuel. 
NO UNNECESSARY HEAT! NO ODOR!! 
Send for circular and price-list to Wuson & Miiuer, 
General Agents, Keystone Slate Mantel Works, 1210 
Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED. 











Do not fail to secure it for your family and Sund 
school Library. Price, $1.00 

2, HINTS AND HELPS IN WOMAN’S TEMPER- 
ANCE WORK. Price, 25 cts. 


Address 
EBEN SHUTE, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J 











PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washing- 
ton, D.C, No Patent. No Pay. Send for circular. 


te 





a 


WORTH REPEATING. 


GOD'S LIGHT-HOUSES. 
{From “ Hetty’s Strange Story,”] 


When night falls on the earth, the sea 
From East to West lies twinkling bright 

With shining beams from beacons high, 
Which sends afar their friendly light. 





The sailors’ eyes, like eyes in prayer, 
Turn unto them for guiding ray ; 

If storms obscure their radiance, 
The great ships helpless grope their way, 


When night falls on the earth, the sky 
Looks like a wide, a boundless main; 
Who knows what voyagers sail there? 
Who names the ports they seek and gain? 


Are not the stars like beacons set, 
To guide the argosies that go 
From universe to universe, 
Our little world above, below ? 


On their great errands solemn bent, 
In their vast journeys unaware 
Of our small planet’s name or place 

Revolving in the lower air. 


Oh, thought too vast! oh, thought too glad | 
An awe most rapturous it stirs. 

From world to world God’s beacons shine : 
God means to save his mariners! 





FALSE NOTIONS ABOUT 
SATAN. 


[From The London Christian.] 


In a discussion at the last “ Mildmay 
Conference,” on “Satan’s power as taught 
in Scripture,” the Rev. 
that it was important to approach the sub- 
ject in a spirit of reverence; to avoid decla- 
mation ; to guard against puerile notions and 
contemptuous views of Satan; and to realize 
that the origin, history, and greatness of the 
spirit of evil were matters beyond the reach 
of human faculties. We should come to the 
Scriptures under the influence of faith 
rather than of theology. Faith took the 
interpretation which Py Sy theology was 
apt to put the interpretation on inspired 
words which squared with human systems, 

It was to be feared that Milton had 
formed the prevalent opinions on this sub- 
ject. His Satan was a magnificent concep- 
tion, but it had little of scriptural value. 
The two mysterious passages in the Epis- 
tles of Peter and Jude, respecting the angels 
that sinned, did not seem to the speaker to 
refer to the supreme powers of evil. They 
are represented as “ reserved in chains,” a 
phrase repeated in both Epistles, and are 
stated to be set forth as an example “ even 
as Sodom and Gomorrah.” Such a descrip- 
tion of these “angels that left their own 
habitation” did not accord with that of 
Satan all through the Scriptures. It is to 
be further wed that Jude, when in verses 
8 and 9 he speaks of “the great adversary,” 
adopts a different tone from that when he 
speaks of the angels that “sinned.” He 
speaks of him as one of the “ dignities” 
about whom even Michael the archangel 
“durst not bring a railing accusation.” Itis 
true Paul in1 Tim. 3, spoke of a man being 
lifted up with pride, and falling into “the 
condemnation of the devil; ” but beyond a 
profound suggestion of his sin as pride, the 
passage said no more than that Satan was 
an object of condemnation. 


The hints given of the power of Satan by 
the inspired writers were terrible in their 
awful grandeur. He was said to have “the 
powers of death,” which the Son of God had 
come to destroy. He had power to put 4 
notion to kill Jesus into the heart of Judas; 
to take away the seed, which was the word 
of God,.out.of human hearts; to neutralize 
the effect of the pentecostal blessing, by 
introducing a spirit of lying through Ana- 
nias; and - offered to Christ the glory of 
the kingdoms of the world, as that which 
had. been “delivered” to him. Of the last 
passage it was to be observed that Jesus, 
so far from setting aside the assertion as 4 

retension, suggests in his reply that this 
fad been the damning sin of the world; 
that men had transferred homage to Satan 
instead of worshiping and serving alone the 
Lord God. Nor were we to understand that 
the authority and glory of the kingdoms of 
the world had been delivered of God the 
Father to Satan. Probably the word was 
used intransitively—‘“ the world delivers 
itself to me.” 

Two passages in the Gospels were much 
to be observed. In Luke 10, when the 
seventy declare that through the name 
Jesus the demons were subject to them, 
then the Lord in a rapture of 
vision foresaw the termination of the rule 
the spirit of evil in the universe as the 


ropheti¢ 





illiam Guest said — 
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‘his own work, and exclaimed, “I beheld 
Satan as lightning fallfrom heaven ;” andin 
John 12, when to the cry of Jesus that the 
Father would in a Satan-ruled world glorify 
his own name, the answer had been given 
that it should be so, then Jesus declared, 
“ Now is the judgment of this world; now 
shall the prince of this world be cast out.” 
The “prince of this world” was used in 
other places by the Lord in his reference to 
the supreme spirit of evil. 

On the general subject it was to be care- 
fall eet that in such passages as Mark 
1: 40, 34, where the word “devils” is used, 
- #t should have been translated “ demons,” 
When the possessed demoniacs are spoken 
of, “demon,” or the generic word “spirit,” 
is used, but not “devil.” These demons, 
which are now at the background of human 
action, everywhere must be distinguished 
from Satan, else we may attribute an omnis- 
cient and independent power to Satan, 
which is inconceivable. ; 

1 John v. 19 must be noticed. Here was 
the glorious and awful distinction: “The 
whole world lies in the wicked one,” which 
was the true meaning, for it is the same 
word which is used in verse 18. The 
“wicked one” is the deceiver whom men 
obey, and in whom all the unsaved world 
lies. But the saved are “in him that is 
true, even in the Son Jesus Christ.” While, 
however, the whole world had been brought 
to despair when Jesus came, through 
Satan’s acting, by lifeless creeds and foul 
mythologies, there now was clearly a com- 
munication between the earth and Christ, 
which gave hope for the world. What the 
speaker had said was intended to suggest 
inquiry. On such -an awful subject he 
could not take a I except as Scripture 
held him by the hand. 





LITTLE TORTURES. 


{From The Liberal Review: reprinted in Littell’s 
Living Age.] 


Bad temper is one of the most prolific 
causes of misery in the world. It wrecks 
fortunes and breaks up households. It is 
easy enough to pardon the man who has 
deeply wronged you, but it is difficult to 
subdue one’s exasperation at an individual 
who is invariably as difficult to approach 
as a hedgehog. The misfortune is that 
there are many such individuals, the major- 
ity of whom naturally appear to their. fel- 
lows to be very euireanokabie beings. They 
often have, however, more excuse for their 
conduct than is apparent. We say nothing 
‘now of business worries nor of mental dis- 
ease. We refer to physical tortures of the 
minor order, which are a8 numerous as 
they are vexatious. Philosophers, of course, 
deem many of them unworthy of consider- 
ation—when the philosophers are not 
themselves afflicted with them. But they 
are genuine causes of trouble, nevertheless, 
and will upset the equanimity of the mild- 
est tempered man. Take the case of Smiler, 
for instance. There is not a better nora 
more equable creature in existence. Hecan 
temain calm when his cook sends him up 
am uneatable dinner. The appearance of 
am unexpected milliner’s bill is not suffi- 
dent to throw him off his balance. He is 
able to witness his sons playing havoc with 
his furniture without experiencing an incli- 
nation to commit murder. But he has his 
moments of weakness, in which he becomes 
the most; unreasonable of men. The simple 
feason is that he is subject to bilious 
attacks, The world does not seem a pleas- 
ant place when it’ is contemplated through 
the medium of an upheaving stomach pes a 
teeling head ;. and there is really no reason 
to be surprised because Smiler, when he is 

hg victimized by his liver, snarls, when 
Aeis approached, in the most unexception- 

iemanner, and fairly astonishessuppliants, 
ask him to do small favors, by the 

- ferocity with which he declines to grant 
irrequests. Yet the probability is, that 
Smiler says nothing about his ailments to 

| acquaintances, when he is out. of 

» he preferring to bear his mar- 
oan in what Sa conceives to be a 
ified manner: and it is likely that, in 
Many cases, they fail to discover why he 


18 80 fearfully and ‘nol 
perverse. y seemingly unreasonably 


Chuckler, again, is a being who, in a 
~ ah way, makes light of the cares 
existence. He acts upon the principle 
ere is no use in meeting trouble half 

Way, and that the world is really a very 
nod world if people will only make the 
tofit. He can bear a oreaking misfor- 
With a fair share of composure, and is 

or to the petty annoyances of life. 
, too, has his moments of feebleness: 
the unfortunate possessor of decayed 








teeth. These decayed teeth occasionally 
ache, and when they ache they put him out 
oftemper. His conditionis not improved by 
the fact that people are dis ee to make 
light of his misfortune. ‘ Why, what’s the 
matter, old fellow?” is the query which is 
addressed to him; and the question is, per- 
ane supplemented by a slap on the back. 
“Toothache? Oh, is that all? Have the 
rascal.out. My old fang ached for a month, 
and would have gone on aching until now 
if I had not had it out.” To hear one’s 
toothache spoken of as “is that all” is, in 
itself, aggravating; but it is worse to be 
told, in effect, that the erring tooth will 
probably go on aching for a month, and 
that it will be necessary at last to pay a 
visit to a dentist, with the awful prospect 
that the head, in which the tooth js rooted,” 
will then almost be torn from its trunk. 
Yet this is the supercilious way in which 
toothache is always treated. ne is not 
permitted to constitute himself an invalid 
on the score of it ; one is not made an object 
of the deepest solicitude on its account; yet 
one often, when afflicted with it, suffers as 
much downright agony as does the patient 








who is sick unto death with some danger- 
ous malady. 
PUBLICATIONS, 





Case's Bible Atlas 


This invaluable work is specially designed to aid Sunday 
School Teachers and Scholars in the study of the Juter- 
national Series of Sunday Schoot ms. its 16 Quarto 
Maps are accurately compiled from the latest discoveries 
and researches, and cover the whole field of Bible Geography. 
They are clearly engraved, and Byes printed, im Co} ™” 
and are accompanied by COPIOUS EXPLANATOR 
NOE Acomplete ALPHABETICAL INDEX en- 
ables any one to find at once, any Town, Mountain, Lake, 
River, or other locality. This complete and practical Atlas 
is essenti:l to every Studeut of the Bible. The Sunday 
School Tienes says : . 

“It would not be easy to see how the work could be im- 
proved. We commend it unreservedly, as up to the times, 
accurate, clear, and handy. 


AGENTS WANTED 


We want Agents in every Township to sell this much 
needed work Shialsters: Superintendents, avd. Teachers of 
either sex, can do their Sunday Schools a service, and 
make money by introducing it. Liberal terms given. 
Specimen copies mailed to aoc on receipt of the price, 
$1.00. Send for Circulars, Terms, and full mformation, to 
0. D. CASE & CO., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 








SABBATH 













SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


AP 30 OP 21 Ob tp 2p 8) 


No. 1, 
30 Vols, 
$10.00 net, 


No. 2, 15 Vols., WITH 





$12.50 net. GREAT CARE 
No. 3, 15 Volumes, SATISFACTION 
$12.50 net. 





GUARANTEED. 
LOWEST 
PRICES, 


Grand Cheap Library, No. 
50 Vols., $20.80 1 net. 6 
Grand Cheap Library, No. 2, 50 Vols, 
$22.40 net. 
Life Illustrated Library, 75 Vols., $20 net. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, - 
82 Madison St., Chicago. 
ALEXANDER McCONNELL, Depositary. 


SUNDAY-SCHEOL MUSIC BOOK 

AT LESS THAN COsT. wing tothe Large 
Increase of our ORGAN and PIANO TRADE, 
we have decided to give up publishing Sunday= 
School Music-Books, and will sell our entire 


Stock at ONE=HALF and ONE-THIRD the 

















pauper covers TS. 
Boards 30cts., net licts. 
ZiO N—2Ucts., half price 10cts.,Boards 25cts., 
net 12cts. SA 


bone BBATH-SCHOO BELL. 
HA 


price. m. 
CHOES FROM 


EAVENLY rete ES, 
$ RErRESH No. SHOWERS, 
ISTIAN MELODIST,and CHORAL 
P: Paper covers 25cts., one-third price 
net Scts., Boards 30cts., 1-3 net 10c., RE VI- 
NAL HYMN & TUNE BOOK, Paper 15c., 
net OScts.. Boards 20cts., net 7cts. DAY 
SCHOOL BELL, Paper, 3icts.; net 12cts., 
Boards, 45cts.,net Técts.,Postage, Paper, 2cts., 
Boards 4cts. SHEET MUSIC AT HALF PRICE 
and some a LITTLE SOILED at 2cts. PER 
PAGE, PIANOS and ORGANS,NEW and SEC« 
OND-HAND of FIRSTeCLASS MAKERS in- 
clading WATERS? at great BARGAINS for 
CASH, or INSTALLMENTS. 7 Oct. Pianos 
8160. 7 1-3 do $170 cash, not used a year, 2 
Stop Organs $50. 4 Stops $60. G6 Stops $70. 8 
Stops $80 and 10 Stops $90 and $100, not used 
nyear,inperfect orderand warranted. Illus« 
trated Catalogues Mailed. AGENTS WANTED. 
A liberal discount to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, 
Schorls,elc HORACE WATERS & SONS,Man’f’s. 
& Dealers,40 East 14th SS Union Square,N.Y. 











-Maize Flour Toilet Soap |— 
—Maize Flour Toilet Soap |— 
—Maize Flour Toilet Soap |— 


A great discoyery!—a new soap compound! It 
soothes, softens, and whitens the skin, has wonder- 
ful healing and superior washing properties, and is 
equally suited for the bath, nursery, and general 
toilet. It is delightfully perfumed, and sold every- 
where at a moderate price. Registered in Patent 
Office, 1876, by the manufacturers. 

McKEONE, VAN HAAGEN & CO., Philadelphia. 

CHEAP MUSIC. Full Catalogues 


BOOSEY’S free by mail. BOOSEY & CO., 32 








CHURCH FURNITURE. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
} Established in 1837. 
Sik he best ery Bw tr ersion 
e best ‘a! , for 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, mee 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
Tilustrated Catalogue sent Free, 
Vanpuzey & Tir, 102 £. 2d St., Cincinnati, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 
42° illustrated Catalogues sent free. 


J. KILE & CO., 
450 NORTH TWELFTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Church and Sanday School” 


FURNITURE FACTORY. 


WOOD TURNING. 


Newel’s Baluster, Table Legs, Hand and Akar Rail 

















The Wonder of th Day! 


CARLISLE’S 25 cent post-paid package by 
mail, containing 280 pins, 25 assorted sewing 
needles, 72 shirt buttons, 200 yards spool cotton, 
12 shoe strings, 1 yo hair pins, or any of the 
following post-paid for 25 cents. 


A towel and wash rag, or a hair and tooth brush, 
or three pieces brown windsor soap, or six —s 
machine needles, or six dozen ee 
shirt buttons, or one dozen Faber’s | pencils, or 
one hundred best sewing needles, or two pairmen’s 
half hose, or two pair ladies’ hose, or one gents’ 
collar and two white lawn ties, or two colored border 

ocket handkerchiefs, or six colored handkerchiefs 
for children, or two yards colored mosquito netting, 
or one silk fan eight inch, or one yard white wash 
net for ties, or ladies’ silk tie, or ladies’ wide Byron 
collar, or pair of ladies’ linen cuffs, or ladies’ bosom 
form, or a pair of gents’ suspenders. or a shawl 
strap, or ten cloth lined standing or Byron collars, 
and for fifty cents a bead hanging basket or tidy 18 
x 26, or one yard spider web net. for ties in white 
or white and tlack, or one yard black gros grain sash 
ribbon, or russia leather pocketbook, or ladies’ 
morocco belt New metal hinged or scale belts, 
two button kid gloves, or the adjustable bustle skirt, 
seventy-five cents, or the complete ready plaiter, one 


dollar. 
J. D. CARLISLE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











All who have a 


+ ~ SEWING MACHINE 


And use a Thread-Cutter 


easy now to remove the work, no hunting for scissors 
a at hand, saves time, patience, thread and 
needles enough to pay for its cost in a short time.” 
Try one, Ask your agent for 
GALLAUDET’S, 
which is acknowledged to be the best, or send 
25 cents, stating for what machine wanted (and 
receive by return mail with full instructions) to 
WM. L. GALLAUDET, 
42 Elm Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


$3 PRINTING PRESS 
-\ Prints Cards, Envelopes, &c., equal to 










9\ any press. Larger sizes for work. 
Do your own printing and 
and save . Excellent e hour 


amusement for young orold. Can be 
made a bowag business any- 
where. Send 8c, stamp for large cata- 


unees to KELSEY & CO., Manuf’s, Meriden, Conn. 
WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON, 
Furnishing Undertakers, 


1216 RACE ST., PHILAD’A. 
Hearse, Carriages, &c.. furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. Personal attendance at any hour dur 

ing the Night or Day. W. James Arrwoop. 


CENTENNIA! 








CROWN JEWEL SOAP 


One of the Best Soaps made 
for the Laundry and General 
House Use. 

SURE TO GIVE SATISFACTION, 
For sale by all leading Grocers. 
MADE ONLY BY 
McKEONE, VAN HAAGEN & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 








BABY SOAP. 


Trade-mark registered Sept. 26, 76. 
Made of choice materials, and per- 
fumed with mild and agreeable 
i ottos distilled from flowers. It is 
ig carefully prepared, and of sufficient 
alka'ine strength for a Ladies’ Toi- 
let or Nursery Soap. Made only by 
Rosrnsow Bros. & Co., Boston. 


Savings and Collection Box for Sunday Schools, 


Money raised easily f 8.8, and Church work by us- 
fog sbis box. Superintendents and Pastors endorse it 
in highest terms, nd ‘would notbe .ichout them.” 

30,000 SOLD IN 90 DAYS. 

Prices: 3c. each, or $3.00 per hundred, No. 1 holds 
50c.; No. 2, $1.00; No. 3. £5.00. 
M..W.Smith, 35 Clark St,,~ Chicago, Il. 











LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c’ 





East 14th Street, New York. 
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and 3ct. = 25 Styles Fun Cards, 10c, 
Samples6e. M. DOWD & 0O., Bristol, Conn 


say— What a very useful attachment it is, how 


INSURANCE. 





1825. 


Capital, $400,000.00. - 


1877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 1826. 


- Assets, $1,655,717.20. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 


WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. ‘ 
ae JOHN L., LHUMSUN, Asst. Secretary. 





Fl 


SU 


HIRAM MILLER, 


W.-C. HAMILTON, 
J. 8. ELWELL, 
WM 


434 WALNUT STREET. 


H. W. PITKIN, 
J. 8. HELFENSTEIN, 


RE INSURANCE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, . - $200,000 
 aatebtacas F. GRAEFF 
NELSON F, EVANS, 5 ‘ 
President. Vice-President. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, | THOMAS KENNEDY, 
J. E, KINGSLEY, JAMES HUNTER, 
HENRY HAIN. 


WM. M.SINCLAL 
JOHN 8. WHILLDIN, 
DELL NOBLIT, JR., 
J. B. SHEPPARD. 

WM. A. LEVERING, 
D. BE. SMALL, York, Pa. 





. H. HAINES, Secretary. 
JOHN CRAWFORD, Ass’t Secretary. 








$7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 





ASON 


€ . 





aris, 
1867; 


PHILADE 


Great variety 
work of such exee 


rent pays, A su 


MIASON & HA 
154 Tremont St... 
BOSTON, 


CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 


25 Union Sq. 
NEW YORE. 





& HAMLI 





4 f 
WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 


Vienna, 
1873; 


Santiago, 


18753" — 
LPHIA, 1876. 


On.y OrGANS assionep Finst Ranx at Canrenniar. 

of styles at prices which would be impossible for 
ict cakes cnoyealed foctities fur wenafectine. 
EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: 


We ootayeeremutance S $100 
Five cotsveormirecicnse™ $114 


Soid also for monthly or quarterly payments, or rented until 
organ may now be purchased 
payment of $1.20 per quarter for ten quarters, 


by the easy 
Sree, 


MLIN ORCAN CO. 
250 Wabash Ave, 





I 


¥F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 


UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS. 


Pon 


TRADE M 





ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


Yip 
tips 


ARK 
{AMS 


Rif 


AND BREAKFAST BACON, 


264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS REARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


Slight metalic seal, attached to the string, asin theeut. , 





ALT 


NO FLAVOR ¢ 


KE 
(\> 


EP COO 


WHITNEY & HALL Manuracturing Co 
1123 CHESTNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 





























THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 











PUBLICATIONS. 





HE SUMMER HOLIDAY WIDE AWAKE. 
perb Pictures! ‘Miss Charity’s Lady” and 
“One of the Christmas Dolls” forthe girls, “ Drop’s 
Dog” and “Militiades” for the boys. “ Poets’ 
Homes, XI.: R. H, Dana, Sen.,” by R. H, Stoddard. 
Send 20 cents to , 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


‘My Picture Lesson’ 


18 A’ FOUR PAGE 
Weekly paper with the International Lesson told in 
ictures and stories for the little children. Oni 
13.00 for one hundred copies forayear. ‘The chil- 
dren are delighted with it.” “Nothing better for 
infant-classes.” Specimen copy free. Address 
EVANGELICAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Station D, New York. 


THE BOOK YOU WANT NOW. 
EVERY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE IT. 
800 PAGES FOR §1.20. 
CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S 
LIFE AND EPISTLES OF THE 
APOSTLE PAUL. 


Send $1.20 and 5c. postage to the publisher’ 
WILLIAM SYCKELMORE, 1420 Chestnut Street, 
Philad’a, Pa. For eyery ten copies ordered, an 
extra copy sent free, 


NOW READY. 














NIMPORT.—A Novel. Initial volume of “The 
Wayside Series.”. Sq.16mo, Cloth. Flexible cover. 
Design by J. W. Champney (“Champ”). $1.50, 


LOCK WOOD'S FIELD PORTFOLIO. 


Just the thing for Botanists and Summer Tourists. 
Nothing like it. Every one who sees it will want it. 
$1.50.and $2.00. Send for Circulars. 


LOCK WOOD, BROOKS, & CO., 
Ff 881 Washington St., Boston. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND 
THACHHTRSs 
e SEND TO THE . 
SUNDAY SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 


No. 76 East 9th Street, New York, 


For. everything needed in your work. 
Booke—Choice selections eaderasnent a 
Papers, Question Books, Teachers’ 
‘ Bibles, ete. 
G. M. VAN DERLIP, 
Depositary 








Just the thing 
Sor Summer, 
Dl. Moody’s 


This interesting compilation is put up in cloth 
covers for One Dollar, and in paper covers for gen- 
eral circulation, 

PRICE ONLY FIFTY CEN'TS, 
for which sum it will be sent anywhere by mail. 
Address orders to 
EBEN SHUTE, 
International Sunday School 
36 Bromfield 


minute book 
of Anecdotes, 
1 vol, large 12m. 


'y Co., 
treet, Boston. 


THE BOOK FOR 


Sunday School Teachers 


Conybeare & Howson’s 


Life and Epistles of St. Patt. 


1016 Large Octavo Pages. Price, $4.60. 


COMMENDATIONS. 

I heartily commend this book.—President Woolsey. 

It gives information of inestimable value.—P, esi- 
dent McCosh. 

I have found it a rich mine of instruction.—Pro- 
fessor Park. 

A perfect magazine of facts.—Bishop Clark. 

Invaluable to the student and general reader.— 
Bishop Thomson. 

I esteem it above all others on the subject.—Rev, 
Robert Colluer. 

Of peculiar value to Sunday-school teachers.— 
Rev, H. Clay Trumbull, 

Every teacher and Bible reader needs this work. 

Copies sent post-paid on receipt of the price. 

Liberal commissions given. A rare chance to 
earn money, For free particulars, address 


S. S. SCRANTON & CO., 





Hartford, Conn, 





Having .recently issued a Classified Reference 
Catalogue « of “general Sunday-school literature 
and helps, in addition to our own publications, 
we shall take pleasure in sending a copy post 
free to any Sunday school worker. Our new 
Catalogue will be quite helpful and suggestive to 
officers or teachers. F. H. Revel, Publisher of 
Evangelical Literature, and Sunday School Em 
poriam, 148 and 150 Madison Street, Chicago 























SPECIAL NOTICE, 
FoR THE SUMMER MONTHS ONLY, We offer our immense 
stock of Books at much less than our reqular prices. 
Ifyou want ANY books, send list to us for estimate. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


FAMILY “aro 
é 8. AMTLY Ba) 


233 North Second St., Phila., Pa 














“~ 


J, ES 





EY & 


No. 160.—Front View. 


COMPANY, 





No. 160.—Back View. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. . 





Our new Organ, expressly designed for Sunday Schools, 


Chapels,,.etc., is proving a 


GREAT SUCOCOFTSsS. 
Be sure to send for full descriptive Catalogue before 


purchasing any other. 


THE LARGEST WORKS (OF THE KIND) ON THE GLOBE, 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, 





SAXH & ROBERTSON, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE ESTEY ORGANS, 
No, 36 EAST 14th ST., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 








THE BEST S.S. Pape 


rs in the FIELD 


Taken by Live Schools of All Denominations. Christian Always—Sectarian Never. 


The Little Sower™:c\3c "<x, 


dest Sunday-School paper in the worid. 


au igse 
typography, freshness and originality, and beautiful 


illustrations. Weekly, in clubs of ten copies, 60 cts. 
per year. Monthly Magazine, $1.00 per year. 


ly illus 
The Little Chieti riaiycoiocea 


A large Maga 
The GoldenLesson* 333: 
y-sohool ‘Teachers, devotedsto Sunday-school les+ 

and Sunday-school work. By Cc Jacobs. 
Fresh, full‘and vigorous. The best of its class. $1.00 
per year. One month on trial FREE. Send for it. 


7) - 
+ r 










As a pupil’s Lessor 
Leaf is soconvenient 


pictures-is the largest and finest paper published for | in form, and so perfect in make-up, that itis recog- 


the little ones of the Infant Class, 
Weekly,-in clubs of ten, only 50 cents per year, 


You are invited to Send for Specimens. 
ADDRESS 





uized as the Model I.esson Paper. 
100 copies one month, $1.00; one year, $9.00. 


Compare them with others, then SELECT THE BEST 
SHIVEL & SMITH, Indianapolis, Ind. 








_~KINGSFORD’S 
Oswego Starch 


Is STRONGER than any other—requiring less in using. 












THE NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE CO,« 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 3 
111 & 113 William St., N.Y., and 113 & 115 State St., Chi . 
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GRRA REM? 


25 PER CENT. IN PRICES OF 





WILSON & MILLER, 
1210 Ridge Aye.: 1211, 1218 Spring Garden St., Phila. 











THIS SET-COMPLETE 

In Solid Black Walnut, Ash, or 
Chestnut. 3 

Elegant Polished Panels. 
Upholstered in Terry, $65, 
Plush, $75. 

25 Patterns of Church Sets in Stock, $45 to $800. 

Medal awarded by the U. S. Centennial Com- 


mission at Philadelphia. 
Photographs and Price Lists sent on application. 


Paine’s Manufactory, 


48 CANAL STREET, 


7 
: Boston, Mass. 





finest style on wood, Make the most elegant 
Postpaid, $1.50. Sample sheet for 3c. 
W. L. Jacobs, Wheeling, W.Va, 


Mitinest serie and AUTOGRAPHS engraved in the 
2) 


rds. 


stamp, 
200 Assorted Decalcomanies, or 35 different For- 
eign Stamps for 10c, J. A. Pierce, 75 Madi- 





ro 


“THE BEST POLISH IN TAP 5 ‘T:3 


RisitS>” 


STOVE POL 


PUBLICATIONS. 


DITSON & COS 


MUSICAL MONTHLY 


FOR JULY, 1877. 


= 












$2.00 PER YEAR, OR 26 CENTS PER NUMBER. 


A brilliant number, containing twenty pages of 
well-selected Music. 


The Old Gate on the Hill. By Will S. Hays, 
In his best style. Sells for 35 cts. 


Down among the Daisies. By C. H. Whiting, 
A charming song. Sells for 30 cts. 
My Father’s House. By F. Gumbert, 
A beautiful German Gem about the “ Vaterhaus,” 
Sells for 30 cts. 


Old Massa’s Dead. B 
In popular “minstrel” style. Sells for 30 cts, 
The Flash. Galop de Concert. By Carl Mora, 
Perfectly blazes with brightness, Sells for 50 cts, 


Time’s Up Quickstep. By Kinkel 
Basy and pleasing. Sells for 40 om. ‘a 


But these fine pieces are all included in this num- 
ber of the Musical Monthly, which sells for 25 cts, 
Order of any newsdealer, 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON #& CO, 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker 
New York. Philadelphia, 


HEAVENWARD. 


The new. collection of Sundgy-school Songs by 
James R. Murray, P. P. Bliss, and other favorite 
writers, iaclading the best Hymns and Music of 
the late P. P. BLISS. 

This is the only new song book containing Mr, 
Bliss’s best songs,—the ones that have made his 
name famous throughout Europe and America. 

“Fully comes up to all claimed for it,’—Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, N. Y. 

“Most popular book of the season.”—Press 
Weekly, Baltimore. 

“* Heavenward’ is unrivalled and takes the lead.”— 
Independent, N. Y. “An admira eoliection, full 


J. E. Stewart, 





fon 4, 187%, 


rk 


A | 


of ‘sweet melodiess’—8, S, Mag ne, Nashville, « 
* Without doubt the best yet pu lished.”—Prairie 


Farmer, Chicago, “The hymns embody the true 
Christian spirit.”—Christian Union, N. Y. “We 
urge our Sunday-schools to examine it.”—Religious 
Herald, Richmond. ‘The very best of this class of 
publications.”—Presbyterian Standard, Louisville, 
“Contains a large proportion of P, P. Bliss’s best 
Songs.”—Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis, 
“Contains a large variety of choice Sunday-school 
songs.”"—West. Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, 
“The Responsive ‘Service is of great value,”— 
Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. “I am pleased 
and delighted ‘with ‘ Heavenward.’”—Rev. J. B. 
Atchinson, Detroit. “It is the finest Sunday-school 
book I have ever seen,.”—Isaac Hollingsworth, 
Fayetteville, N.C. “Its mechanical appearance 
is superior.”—Michigan Christian Advocate, Detroit, 
“Most of, the contents of this book are new,”— 
National Baptist, Philadelphia. “We like ‘the 
boos, and believe it will meet public expectation.” 
—Central Methodist, Ky. ‘ We are glad to see the 
best Moody and Sankey hymns inserted.”—Metho- 
bay N.Y. ees ‘ (i 

end 25 cen for sample copy (in paper covers 
and examine for pos: g Price hound in Coonan 
35 cents. $30.00 per hundred. Sold by most book- 


sellers. 
$. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, CLEVELAND, 0. 


THE SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


Choice books no longer for the few only. The 
best standard novels within the reach of every one 
Books usually sold from $1 to $3 given (unchanged 
and unabridged) for 10 and 20 cents. 


1. East Lynné. By Mrs. Henry Wood. (Double 
200, 








2. John Halifax,Gent. By Miss Mulock-----~ 20¢. 
3. Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronte. (Double 
No.) 20¢, 
A Woman-Hater. Charles Reade’s new novel.20c. 
The Biack-Indies. Jules Verne’s latest----10c. 
Last Days of Pompeii. By Bulwer__-------- 10¢, 
. Adam Bede. By George Eliot. (Double No.) 20e, 
. The Arundel Motto. y Mary Cecil Hay-_--10¢. 
Olid Myddelton’s Money. By Mary Cecil Hay 10¢, 
. The Woman in White, By Wilkie Collins._20e, 
. The Mill on the Floss. By George Eliot_---20c. 
12. The American Senator. By Anthony Trollope 20¢. 








13. A Princess of Thule, » By William Black----20e. 
14. The Dead Secret. B ilkie Collins__----- 100, 
15. Romola. ey George Eliot. (Double No.)----20¢, 
16. The English at the North Pole and Field of 
Iee. In one book. By Jules Verne------ 106. 
17. Hidden Perils. By Mary Cecil Hay_-------- 10¢. 
18, Barbara’s History. By Amelia B. Edwards_20e. 
19. A Terrible Temptation. By Charles Reade--10¢, 
20. Old Curiosity 8 nop By Charles Dickens 
21. Foul Play. By Charles Reade__-----~------ 0c. 
22. Man and Wife: By Wilkie Collins__..------20¢. 
23. The Squire’s Legacy. By Mary Cecil Hay--20e. 
24. It is Never too Late to Mend. By Charles 
Reade ae _-—-206, 
25. Felix Holt, The Radical: By George Eliot 20c, 
26. Antonina. By Wilkie Collins__._._...------ 20¢, 
27. Put Yourself in his Place. By Chas. Reade_20e. 
98. Victor and Vanquished, By Mary Cecil Hay 20¢. 
29. A Daughter of Heth: By William Black—---20¢. 
30. Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens-_.-------10¢ 


For sale by all lar pm oe apie agen oy 
sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, 
GEORGE “STUNRO,, 21, 23, and 25 Vandewater 
Street, New York. ; 


ll 


RIFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
Sent 0.0.D. For examination, all charges paid. 











son St., Chicago, 


risk. No humbug. Write for catalogue. Addres® 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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